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Coming Shows 


“Seven Days’ Leave,” the big melodrama 
of London, which crashed its noisy way into 
public popularity at the Park theatre, New 
York, last season, will play an engagement 
at the Shubert-Jefferson theatre for one week, 
beginning Sunday, March 2. It’s an old-time 
‘“‘whopper,” with its multitudinous spies, he- 
roes, heroines, soldiers and sailors, its battle- 
ships and U-boats and the culminating big 
church scene, suggestive of the famous Drury 
Lane productions of a score of years ago. 
It’s likely to sweep musical comedy and high- 
brow drama into the background for a while. 
The cast of “Seven Days’ Leave” is up to the 
show. It includes Jean Stuart, a familiar 
character through her work on the screen and 
in “The Wanderer;” Suzanne Jackson, seen 
in support of Nat Goodwin, and in ‘The 
Mark of the Beast,” “Pay Day,” “Arms and 
the Girl,” and “Upstairs and Down;’’ Robert 
Homans, who created the role of Bread in 


“The Blue-Bird,” the Deputy in “The Nig- 
ger,” and Simon Herness in  Galworthy’s 
“Strife,” who was with Kyrle Bellew and 
Mary Mannering in “The Lady of Ly- 
ons” and a member of the cast of “Potash 
and Perlmutter;” Frank Hollins, who has 
played “‘silly-ass” English roles in all of the 
George M. Cohen productions for years; Sid- 
ney Bracey, a light comedian, last seen in 
“Follow the Girl;” Bryce Kennedy, remem- 
bered for his work in the George Ade com- 
edies, ‘“‘The College Widow,” ‘Just Out of 
College,” and more recently in “A Pair of 
Sixes;”’ Florence Eldridge, recently of ‘‘Rock- 
a-Bye Baby;’” Edwin Forsberg, distinguished 
in “Madame X;” Edward J. Mackay, “lead” 
in the original production of “Every Woman;” 
Victory Bateman, with half a century of stage 
popularity, and others of equal note. 
oe 


The celebrated ‘“‘Ziegfeld Follies’? comes to 
the American theatre Sunday evening for a 


limited engagement of one week only. The 
the Follies: the acme of light and 
Popular 


“Follies” is 
color and song and dance and fun. 
matinees will be given on Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday. Among the one hundred and 
fifty players appearing in the massive revue 
are Will Rogers, Marilynn Miller, Eddie Can- 
tor, W. C. Fields, Ann Pennington, Frank 
Carter, Allyn King, Mildred Richardson, Sa- 
Brennan, Billie Ritchie, the Fair- 
banks Twins, Dorothy Miller, Gus Minton; 
Nan Larned, Edith Hawes, Gladys Colby, 
Malcolm Hicks, Jean Barnett, Grace Jones, 
Lillian Mackenzie, Clay Hill, and others. 
& 
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Inimitable Eddie Leonard in his most pre- 
tentious offering, ‘“‘Dandy Dan’s Return,” is 
the top-liner of one of the best vaudeville 
bills Manager Edw. J. Sullivan has assem- 
bled this season. Burnt cork at its best is 
Leonard, in a gorgeous minstrel setting, and 
his voice is golden as of yore, his antic fun 
Then there is Lew Dockstader, 
who is just—Lew Dockstader, unique char- 
acter actor in ebony. He has boiled down all 
the satirical fun of politics into his imperso- 
nation of ‘‘The Political Boss.” ‘Five Foot 
Fancies” is Pearl Regay and Lester Sheehan’s 
exquisite act. Sheehan was the principal sup- 
port of Bessie Clayton the dancer, and Miss 
Regay was the soloist of the World Dancers. 
Josephine Trix and her sister, Helen Trix, 
appear in original songs. Miss Trix wrote 
many songs for the late Anna Held. There 
are five more sisters Trix coming to the song- 
stage. Fat and funny Harry Holman and 
company appear in Stephen G. Champlain’s 
new farce playlet, “My Daughter’s Husband.” 
Mr. and Mrs. George Wilde’s ‘‘Shadow- 
graphs” are ever fascinating—a primitive pan- 
tomime-movie representation of life by means 
of shadows of arms and hands on a screen. 
A daughter, Miss Connie Wilde, is of the 
team this year. Fred Holmes and Lulu Wells 
appear in George Spink’s pretty sketch, “An 
Old-Fashioned Bride,” full of song and dance 
and patter. Prosper and Maret, college ath- 
letes, startle by their head-long, blindfold dive 
from a platform across the stage. The Trav- 
elogue shows picturesque Algiers and “The 
the largest ice breaker engine in 


as refreshing. 


Yermak,” 
Russia. 
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The Wyoming Trio, Wild West Warblers 
and Rope Whirlers, lead next week’s list of 
attractions at the Columbia, crowding much 
of first-class entertainment into a short time. 
Sunset on a ranch, after a busy day: the trio 
relaxes into song and dance and story, com- 
edy talking, marvelous rope spinning, and 
the Australian sport, whip-cracking. Edward 
Farrell and company, good actors, will pre- 
sent Lawrence Grattan’s farce comedy, ‘“Sus- 
picious of Hubby,” a hit always. Daniel 
Roach and James McCurdy, late Hi Holler 
and Town Constable of Wm. A. Brady’s 
“Way Down East company,” have a screaming 
comedy, “A Touch of Nature.” Francis and 
Nord will contribute an artistic vaudeville 
oddity, and Sterling and Marguerite present 
originalities. The feature picture will be 
George Broadhurst’s ‘“‘The Woman on the 
Index,” with Pauline Frederick in the lead- 
ing role. Another film will be East Lynne 
With Variations (first run), with Ben Tur- 
pin as the chief laugh producer. Other pic- 
tures will be the Pathe Weekly and the Co- 
lumbia Weekly. 


2, 
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Cheyenne Days, vaudeville’s Wild West De 
Luxe, introducing Delmar, the greatest hind-leg 
walking horse in the world, will be the head- 
liner next week at the Grand Opera House: 
cowboys and cowgirls and bucking horses in a 
“round-up” of laughs and thrills, with a beau- 
tiful equestrienne. Hal Johnson and com- 
pany have a little comedy, “Mr. Chaperone,” 
about a chap called to the colors. Regan and 
Renard have a skit on the lines of a musical 
comedy called “The New Hotel Clerk.” Other 
features will be Lamberti, xylophonist; Jarvis 
and Harrison, “Shooting the Shoots;’”’ Mabel 
Harper, the Funbeam of Vaudeville; Her- 
berta Beeson, dainty dances on the wire; 
Dressler and Wilson, novelty dancers; Julia 
Edwards, eccentric novelty comedienne; the 
Mutt and Jeff and Sunshine comedies, Ani- 
mated Weekly, and Topics of the Day from 
the Literary Digest. 

& 

Dave Marion and his own company, pre- 

senting “America’s Best,” comes to the Gay- 


ety theatre for a week’s stay, commengj 
with the Sunday matinee. The comedy 
the best vehicle Marion has ever had. f 
the supporting cast are Mickey Marky : 
a clever comedian; beautiful Agnes Behley 
gorgeous gowns; Jack Willard, 
Inez DeVerdier, a favorite in burlesque; Ne. 
lie Watson; Mlle. Amelia Bartoletti; 

Plunkett and the Biff, Bang, Bing Trio, With, 
Loraine, Lester and Fuller. The chorus jy 


stunning. 


with some 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed jy 
ReEEDYy’s Mirror will be promptly filled : 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Addpey 
REEDY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue CHARMED AMERICAN by George 
New York: John Lane Company, $ec, a 


A story of the Iron Division of F 
the 39th., of the 2oth corps—the battering tam 
The author is the sole survivor of the original 
8th company, of 250 men. Full of action and 
reflection too. 


THE New AMERICA by Frank Dilnot, 
York: The Macmillan Co., $1.25. ee 


’ 
The author of “Lloyd George, the Man and 
His Story,” tells in a series of snappy sketches 
his impressions of life in the United States 
during 1917 and 1918. A good-humored book 
Some new Lincolnana, in conversations with 
Gen. Rush C. Hawkins, who raised and com 
wanes the New York Zouaves in the Civil 
ar. 


Tue Best Snort Stories or 1918 and the 
Year Book of the American Short Story, 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., $1.60. 


Stories by Achmed Abdullah, Edwin Stanton 
Babcock, atharine Holland Brown, Charles 
Caldwell Dobie, Mary Mitchell Freedley, Gor 
don Hall Gerould, George Gilbert, G. Hum 
phrey, Arthur Johnson, Burton Kline, Sin 
clair Lewis, William Dudley Pelley, Harrison 
Rhodes, Fleta Campbell Springer, Wilber-Dan 
iel Steele, Julian Street, Edward C. Venable, 
Mary Heaton Vorse, Frances Gilchrist Wood 
All these selected by Mr. Edward J. O’Brien, 
who has been doing such an annual selection 
for the Boston Transcript since 1915. 
are the best of 1918’s output, in his opinion 
There is an index of all the short stories 
of all the American magazines during the year, 
a roll of honor of short stories, a critical sum 
mary of the best books of short stories during 
the year, a role of honor of foreign short 
stories in American magazines, the addresses 
of magazines publishing short stories. It com 
tains all about its subject. 


THE BarGAin TRUE by Nalbro Bartley. Bos © 
ton: Small, Maynard Co., $1.50. 


A novel with style, characterization and @ 
problem. A girl marries a man older than her 
self, for money and position. Later, youth 
calls to youth. The girl meets the situation. 
How? That’s the story. 





I NEED A GRUB STAKE 


I own 440 acres of zinc land in 
one of Arkansas’ most active 
camps, but I have no capital. My 
property is clear. It has been 
only partially developed, but 
high grade of ore has been dis- 
covered in several places. Oper- 
ating mines surround it. I want 
to interest a small group of men 
to take over the property, with 
view to organization, so that 
actual mining may be done, to 
prepare for production in ad- 
vance of great demand for zine 
that will come in reconstruction 
work, and want to retain in- 
terest. 

I need a little money to en- 
able me to .work toward such 
organization, and will give an 
interest in organization to any- 
one who will assist me to obtain 
a small sum. The proposition 
is without strings. Must act at 
once. 

I am holding responsible po 
sition in St. Louis and can give 
references. 


Address Zinc, 
Mirror, St. Louis. 
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To Hell With Hope 
By William Marion Reedy 


LL the argument against the League of Na- 

A tions is piffle. Nations can as well and as 

reasonably establish a court to arbitrate dis- 

putes between themselves as a nation can institute 

courts to arbitrate disputes between citizens. And 

they can institute machinery to make the rulings of 

an international areopagus effective. Each nation 
has an interest in maintaining world peace. It can 

do anything by way of treaty in the maintenance 
of that peace. Our constitution permits the nation 
to make any treaty for the preservation of its inter- 
ests, whether in peace or war. The League treaty 
sacrifices nothing of our sovereignty but what is 
necessary concession to gain concessions from other 
nations in order to maintain peace. Our Monroe 
Doctrine is not a war doctrine, but a peace doc- 
trine. In joining the League, we do so to protect 
other nations on this hemisphere from aggression. 
The League will protect those other nations against 
our aggression, if such should be contemplated. We 
yield only what we exact of the other signatories. 
We ask other nations to arbitrate their grievances 
before resorting to war, and we consent to arbi- 
trate any grievances we may have against other na- 
tions. We league with European nations—not with 
one, but with all—to keep all those nations from 
making war. This is no “entangling alliance” in- 
volving us in European quarrels. It is only a con- 
vention whereby we agree to work with all other 
nations to prevent carrying their disputes to the 
extremity of battle. If we cannot constitutionally 
enter upon this League treaty, we cannot enter upon 
any treaty, which is absurd, for a nation that could 
not make treaties would be no nation at all. We 
can constitutionally agree to a limitation of our 
armament, the congress determining what limitation 
we shall agree to. We can do constitutionally by 
agreement what we can do of our own motion. We 
are not compelled to accept guardianship over any 
people at the behest of the League, if such accept- 
ance be not in accord with our principles. We are 
guardians now of the Philippines and of the Latin 
American countries. In that we have abandoned 
our aloofness. We can take on other guardianships 
by agreement if we will, just as we took on those 
on our own motion. This country has obligations 
to itself not only, but to the world. The claim that 
our state’s interest is only in itself is the doctrine 
of Clausewitz, Trietzschke and Bernhardi. The old 
State god sees the incarnation of the idea of the 
league for peace and says “Here is a god that is 
stronger than I and compels me to its will.” That 
will is a will to peace and not to war. By our 
entering the League we agree that all secrecy in 
international affairs shall be abolished. We agree 
to public discussion of all international differences. 
We help to force all nations to appeal to reason 
rather than to force. We do this to save the world 
not only, but ourselves from the ravin and ruin of 
war. That in entering such a pact we abdicate na- 
tionhood is an absurdity, for in entering any other 
treaty we have accepted certain limitations upon 
national action. To hear Senators Reed and Borah 
and Poindexter, one would think that we are un- 
able to take care of ourselves in the League, as 
against the superior wisdom or cunning of the other 
nations with whom we join, that we go as sheep 
to the slaughter and lambs to the shearing. Only 
Messrs, Reed, Borah and Poindexter think us so 
lacking in gumption. There is nothing we can gain 
by throwing over the League except the evil fame 


of withholding co-operation in an effort to make war 
impossible. The opposition to the League may be 
statesmanship of a windy sort, but it is not common 
sense. I]t is not either good head or good heart, for 
it comes to this that if we do smash the League, we 
shall stand forth the champion of precisely that idea 
for which Germany stood—the idea that we are 
above all considerations other than our own expan- 
sion of power. “We are all,” we shall say, “tha 
remainder of the world is nothing but our oyster, 
which we, with our good sword, will open.” That 
is the spirit that brought on the Great War. It is 
the spirit that denies the existence of that thing 
over and above all nationalism—humanity. 


The common people of the world await the forma- 
tion of the League as those souls in prison of old- 
time awaited the redemption. They look for the 
coming that shall release them from the hell of 
war. Shall they be disappointed by the action of 
this country? Shall they be damned to more war 
by our refusal to join in the only means that nations 
can, in the present stage of civilization, devise that 
promises the ending of war? Shall the United 
States come back with nothing accomplished after 
it “descended into hell?” Never; the great heart 
and the sound sense of this people will not permit it. 
Out of hell there is a possibility of the world’s re- 
demption. We cannot refuse our effort to make that 
possibility a certainty. 

President Wilson says we must not desert man- 
kind and our own ideals. The people agree. They 
want to try for brotherhood, and if they fail they 
will try again. They will try anything or every- 
thing that there may be no more mass murders for 
state gods and profit on human needs. The League 
of Nations covenant is not perfect, any more than 
any other human contrivance. Let it be discussed 
and vivisected for its defects. If it can be im- 
proved, let the senate improve it. But let it not be 
cast aside because the United States in devilish 
pride despises the aspirations of mankind for a 
means of keeping peoples from being massacred for 
secret diplomacy, for the imposition of a soulless 
culture, for territory and for markets. “The world 
for the people” is the end of the League. For the 
people, not for mercantile and military masters. 
Such another war! Never again! If not a League 
of Nations to prevent, then anarchy. If we say “to 
hell with Europe!” we shall have that to which we 
abandon Europe. Great as we are, we are not free 
of part in common humanity and even the United 
States will not be able to stand against a human 
race crying “to heil with faith and trust and hope 
and love.” That is the battle cry now of Reed and 
Borah and Poindexter. Against them the common 
man, no matter what he thinks of Woodrow Wilson, 
is on the side of the angels of pity and of peace. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


“Thoughts on the Present Discontents” 

HOSE publicists who specialize these days in 
i minimizing the discontents in this country 
are, at the least, grievously mistaken. There 

is a vast amount of discontent because of unem- 
ployment or disemployment. There is discontent 
over the high cost of living. There is dis- 
content over bad public service by agencies 
thereof taken over by the government. There 
is discontent over the the fact that soldiers 
cannot get the jobs they were assured would 
out. There is discontent over the censorship that 













is still exercised over the mails and over publica- 
tions. There is discontent over tie imposition of 
prohibition upon a people used to personal liberty. 
There is discontent over the continued punishment 
of conscientious objectors to the war and the con- 
tinued incarceration of persons convicted of holding 
heterodox opinions concerning the state generally 
and in particular as to the state at war. It is not 
alone the factory workers who are discontented. 
The restlessness and resentment of conditions per- 
vade all kinds of people except possibly the prof- 
iteers. Heavy taxes hitting everybody do not help 
the situation. Labor leaders, the secretary of labor, 
a great employer like Charles M. Schwab, social 
workers among the poor, preachers and others, are 
issuing warnings about the pervasive mood of mal- 
contentment. The President does well to propose a 
conference with governors of states upon the labor 
question. Workers and hungry men are a menace. 
The menace can be removed only by providing those 
men with jobs whereby to earn food. Workers de- 
prived of liberty to gratify their appetites in modera- 
tion, as they have been accustomed to do, cut off 
from their chiefly avaiiable form of relaxation and 
escape from strain, are likely to sympathize only 
too readily with other men who resent infringement 
of their liberty to speak and to print. The govern- 
ment is pressing the people too hard with restric- 
tions. Freedom is narrowed down in a way to 
which we are not accustomed. We do not relish 
the swiftness and certainty of punishment for those 
who may speak or write in opposition to the major- 
ity, when we realize how hard it is to bring to jus- 
tice real criminals, especially if they have money. 
Poor devils of socialists go to prison for opposing 
war, intellectuals are locked up for conscientious 
scruples against war, unskilled workers in lodges 
clandestine to the American Federation are driven 
out of regions in which they contemplate striking, 
but who hears of any of the big profiteers being pun- 
ished in any adequate measure for privateering, 
without letters of marque, upon their own country- 
men. The manifestation of the attitude of mind 
variously described here is called by the well- 
fixed, Bolshevism. A prominent member of the 
American Bar Association that the pro- 
gramme of the Farmers’ Non-Partisan League iu 
North Dakota is Bolshevism, though it is carried 
out according to approved political methods thor- 
oughly American. Criticism of the mail service un- 
der Burleson is Bolshevism, and if the service is ad- 
mittedly bad it is because of trades unionism in 
the post offices and that is Bolshevism. Everything 
is Bolshevism that finds fault with those innovations 
in government that hobble the old-time individualism 
of this country. Surely, in this situation, what is 
needed is not more heavy-handed restriction by gov- 
ernment, but the abolition of restrictions that were 
fairly well borne with during the war. The govern- 
ment should abolish war-time prohibition now that 
the war is over. The government should grant am- 
nesty to political offenders by speech or printing, 
now that the war is over. The answer all sufficient 
to what is called Bolshevism in this country is— 
liberty. The government should not drive with too 
tight a rein. Now, more than ever, we should prove 
our faith in the dictum that the best government is 
the one that governs least. Too much government 
and that repressive rather than helpful, is the prime 
cause of the present discontents. Government 
should do more for the people and less to the people 
than it has done for the past two years. That is 
the way to combat the so-called Bolshevism, which 
is only, after all, mostly nothing more than popular 
chafing under conditions widely at variance with 
those prevalent before the war. The government is 
blamed, rightly or wrongly, for being opposed to 
the customary freedom of the ordinary citizen. The 
government should be more friendly to him, should 
knock off the hampering and annoying war shack- 
les. What men want is chiefly freedom. That is 
the path to all things else they need. That is 
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the way to revive business, to provide work, to pro- 
mote relative social and political contentment. Get 
the war out of our laws and regulations: Let us 
have peace laws in peace times. 
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The Editors and the Burglars 

Wuart a good, skillful fight is that the Globe-Demo- 
crat and the Times have been and are now making 
in defense of Mayor Kiel’s gift of a twenty-year 
franchise and maybe $20,000,000, to the United Rail- 
ways company! What I like about the beautiful 
editorial defensive work of those newspapers is the 
way they discuss every phase of the question—ex- 
cept the burglary. They prove so conclusively that 
the mayor’s compromise in a dark corner was right, 
that I marvel they don’t come out and say boldly 
that the compromise was so fair, right, just, true, 
beneficent and noble, that the burglars rendered a 
high service when they stole the petitions for a 
referendum of the compromise ordinance to prevent 
a misguided people from repudiating the enactment. 
I wonder, too, that those papers do not praise the 
company for refusing to accept the compromise or- 
dinance when, after the burglary was discovered, 
the people signed new petitions numerously enough 
to compel the submission of the ordinance to a 
referendum. The compromise was so good it should 
not have been soiled by contact with the “base 
mechanicals.” It was so pristinely perfect it should 
not have been “‘clapper-clawed by the vulgar.” The 
company was right. The people should have no 
voice as to such a splendid gift of their streets and 
their money to the United Railways. It was right 
to take the compromise out of popular reach and 
leave it to the mayor. There was no need that the 
ignorant public should be consulted. After the com- 
promise was signed by the mayor, that official, or 
the city counsellor, submitted it to the Globe-Demo- 
crat and the Times, and the editors of those papers 
said it was all right. What more referendum was 
needed? Why refer the compromise to the people? 
Hadn’t the burglars spoken and acted? And the 
editors, too? What need Mayor Kiel care? The 
editors and the burglars are with him. 


2, 2. 
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An Affliction 
THE mail 
The telephone 
The telegraph 
The railroad 


| services are ROTTEN. Government 


Huh! 


ownership ! 


) 
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The Odium Theologicum 

It 1s to be regretted hat there has entered into 
current discussion of recent occurrences in the 
Board of Education the element of religious conflict. 
Some persons seem to suspect a movement in the 
board to capture the school for “Rome.” A protest 
against a recent rebuke to the Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. Withers, by a vote of the board, seems 
to be signed exclusively by Protestant ministers and 
rabbis, and this has aroused certain Roman Catholic 
activity to protest against prejudicial action with 
regard to that faith. This is ugly and nasty busi- 
ness—the uglier and nastier because there is no 
occasion for the injection of theological hatred. The 
fact is that some members of the board seem to be 
antagonistic to Superintendent Withers because they 
cannot obtain from him some recognition in the way 
of appointments or promotion of teachers. This is 
not religion; it is only plain politics. Rome has 
nothing to do with it. The politics, however, is as 
bad as would be the religion of the situation, if 
there were any religion in it, It is the same sort of poli- 
tics that has been having play in the Police Board. 
It is commonly said in some quarters that the Police 
Board is getting rid of all the Freemasons in the 
higher offices and supplanting them with Catholics, 
but here again the religious motive is purely imagin- 
ary. Some of the men who are said to be catholiciz- 
ing the force may be nominal Catholics, but they 


wouldn’t know how to act in a Catholic church if 
they found themselves there. We hear, too, the 
rumor that this candidate or that in the forthcom. 
ing election for Board of Aldermen in an A. P. A, 
and this creates bad feeling on the part of Catholics, 
All of which is to be reprehended. Let us get this 
kind of religion out of politics, and this kind of 
politics out of religion. The combination makes 
for fear and hatred and its working profits no man 
whose politics is clean and whose religion is wholly 
sincere. 
eo fe 
To Break the Cinch at City Hall 

I am for Mr. Flint Garrison for president of the 
Board of Aldermen. He is a democratic Democrat. 
He is not controlled by any of the special interests 
that control the machinery of both parties in this 
city. He is a business man, but not a business 
buccaneer or a parasite upon the Big Cinch. He 
has been a leader in the fight against the skulldug- 
gery in the mayor’s compromise with the United 
Railways that gave the corporation an extension of 
franchise in consideration of nothing. That com. 
promise was and is a Republican deal. A democratic 
Democrat at the head of the Board would give us 
some hope that the Republican machine can be pre- 
vented from giving to the special interests in this 
city everything they want and shouldn’t have. The 
city needs a president of the Board of Aldermen who 
will fight the mayor when the mayor is wrong. The 
Republicans have too tight a grip upon the city 
government. They have no opposition. They do 
exactly as their bosses tell them, and the bosses get 
their instructions from those business interests that 
are in politics for anything they can get when the 
people are not looking. The way to knock out this 
kind of municipal government is to elect men who 
cannot be seduced into participation in such govern- 
ment. Mr. Flint Garrison is that type of man, 
young, intelligent, idealistic, practical in his ideal- 
ism and unafraid of the financial powers that “run 
the town.” Mr. Garrison believes that the people 
should run the town. He would be a most excellent 
spokesman for the people. They have no able 
representative in the city hall now. If there be any 
men there who care for popular rights in the city 
government, the Republican machine has them tied 
and gagged. Mr. Garrison should be elected and a 
man of his kind should have been nominated in every 
ward, the population of which .will stand for a 
candidate who isn’t “in with the fixers.” The city 
hall crowd imagines itself so strong that it can sneer 
at popular protest against its conduct equally high- 
handed and low-motived. It’s time to smash that 
gang. This can only be done by putting up an 
aldermanic ticket of men with Garrison’s sympathies 
and principles, headed by the brilliant young pub- 
lisher of The Drygoodsman. But the Democratic 
aldermanic ticket looks little better as a whole, than 
the Republican. 


A Mann Act 
Mr. James R. Mann, of Illinois, should not be 
speaker of the House of Representatives under Re- 
publican domination. He wobbled on the war. He 
accepted presents from the packer-pirates while a 
representative in congress who had to act on mat- 
ters in which the packers were interested. And he 
most moral man in the body! He not only accepted 
from the packers a riding horse, but he took the 
hand-out of a beef-steak. Col. George Harvey calls 
Mann “Beefsteak Jim.” Of course the father of the 
“Mann act” wouldn’t take a tenderloin—that would 
be too wicked, but whatever kind of steak he ac- 

cepted, the performance wasn’t quite a manly act. 
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Gagging Another Professor 
Wuat about academic freedom, among all the 
other kinds of freedom we are fighting to “make 
the world safe for’? There is Professor Louis 
Levine—or rather there was—at the Montana state 
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university. His specialty is taxation. He was called 
to that institution to study and to teach that subject. 
He went. That was in 1916. He prepared a series 
of bulletins on the state tax system, being allowed 
time therefor out of his teaching schedule. In March 
last year, according to the New York Nation, by 
invitation, he spoke on mine taxation at a state con- 
ference of farmers at Lewistown, the university pay- 
ing his expenses, This address attracted the un- 
favorable attention of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
company, and an attack on Professor Levine in June 
last followed. In November he completed his study 
of mine taxation and laid it before the chancellor. 
On December 28 the latter informed him that the 
university would not publish it, and requested Pro- 
fessor Levine himself to postpone publication in- 
definitely. It is well to remember that the copper 
mines constitute the largest taxable property in 
Montana, that the basis of taxation is archaic (yet 
acceptable to the mine owners) and that said owners 
are not without political power. Prof. Levine stated 
the facts with regard to mine taxation. The copper 
magnates didn’t like his presentation of the facts. 
When the request for postponement of publication 
of his findings came from Chancellor Edward C. 
Elliott, Prof. Levine decided not to postpone, and 
sent his book to publisher Ben Huebsch, in New 
York, who published it. When the book came out the 
chancellor suspended Prof. Levine from the position 
of professor of economics, “for insubordination and 
for unprofessional conduct prejudicial to the welfare 
of the university.” So Prof. Levine is out. When 
he undertook the tax investigation it was with the 
understanding that his findings would be published. 
Its title is the “Taxation of Mines in Montana.” 
Out and out tax reformers can’t think the work is so 
very radical in its conclusions, because, as the pub- 
lisher tells us, it was “revised in accordance with 
suggestions from Professor Seligman of Columbia 
university.” Professor Seligman is not even a single 
taxer. The Nation says that the book “advocates no 
new or startling theories of taxation; it is a sober 
examination of facts, and its offense consists in 
stating the facts concerning the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company.” Prof. Levine is no tyro. He is 
well known as the author of the best book on labor 
in France; he has been employed as an expert by 
various Federal departments and by New York 
state; he has lectured and taught at various un#} 
versities and he is to lecture at the next session of 
the summer school of Columbia—if he isn’t tabu 
after Chancellor Elliott’s excommunication of him 
from Montana. Anaconda may squeeze Professor 
Levine out of his professional job, but it can’t kill 
his book. What Anaconda can do and has done 
apparently is that it has put the bar-sinister upon 
education at the university of Montana. 

fo of 
; A Delicious Bit. 

One need not necessarily be a Wilson phobiac to 
appreciate the deliciousness of those sentences in the 
opening paragraph of the president’s speech on Mon- 
day to the citizens of Boston upon the occasion of 
his return from the Peace Conference. Here they 
are: “It warms my heart to see a great body of my 
fellow-citizens again, because in some respects dur- 
ing the recent months I have been very lonely indeed 


’ for your comradeship and counsel, and I tried at 


every step of the work which fell to me, to recall 
what I was sure would be your counsel with regard 
to the great matters which were under considera- 
tion.” Comment upon such honeyed words would 
be superfluous to a people who are simply worn out 
by their exertions in counseling with their chief 
executive—and especially so to the solemn senators 
in the capitol. 

fo ee 

Education in a Bad Way 


Unitep States Commissioner of Education Clax- 
ton tells us something important. He proposes to 
double the salaries of public school teachers within 
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the next five years and an addition of fifty per cent 
before another ten years have passed, so that the 
minimum salary for teachers will be $1,500. This 
we must do, he says, or suffer disastrous conse- 
quences from the deterioration and demoralization 
of education and of manhood and womanhood. It 
is an economic question, like most others, in the 
long run. We cannot well have schools without 
teachers, and we cannot have good schools without 
good teachers. Without good schools we shall have 
a lower order of citizenship. “Teachers are now 
paid less for their work than any other class of 
workers,” says the commissioner, “and the increase 
in their pay in the last few years has in nowise 
been in keeping with the increase in pay of other 
workers, or with the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. While the cost of living has increased ap- 
proximately eighty per cent, the salaries of teachers 
have increased only about twelve per cent.” Mr, 
Claxton then goes on to show what a condition 
this poor pay has brought about. “Many of 
the better teachers are leaving the schools and 
their places are being taken by men and women 
of less native ability, less education and culture, and 
less training and experience. Many of the places 
are not filled at all. As an inevitable result the 
character of the schools is being lowered just at 
a time when it ought to be raised to a much higher 
standard. The only remedy is larger pay for teach- 
ers.” This is the age of billions. Why not expend 
some billions upon education, and put a large part 
of them into pay for teachers? It has cost, or will 
cost us something like $30,000,000,000 for war. Why 
not spend as much for education? No taxpayer 
would protest against that—if the money were real- 
ly put into education. We have a great deal of 
illiteracy in this country, and in fact, a great many 
persons listed as literate—because they say they can 
read and write—are practically illiterate. This is 
the best educated country in the world, without 
doubt, but it has the greatest amount, too, of educa- 
tion that is just sufficient to be puzzlingly indis- 
tinguishable from absolute ignorance. The one thing 
we can stand illimitably more of and cannot get too 
much of is education. We cannot get it “on the 
cheap.” 
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Tue Democrats won't elect a constable in 1920 if 
government ownership of the services of transporta- 
tion and communication is continued as it is now 
being conducted. They are an exasperation rather 
than a service. Are Democrats constitutionally in- 
competent? 

fe of 
After Burglary—Forgery 

Petitions for the recall of Mayor Kiel, for put- 
ting across the United Railways compromise with- 
out submitting it to the Board of Aldermen, were 
so full of bogus names that the legal requirements 
as to signatures sufficient to secure the submission 
of the recall at the city election on April Ist were 
not met. The Times screams that the bogus signa- 
tures were procured at the instance of the Civic 
League and the Referendum League circulating the 
petitions. What motive could the Civic League and 
the Referendum League have for futilizing their 
own work? They knew the signatures would be 
examined and that forgeries and joke names would 
be found. The canvassers for signatures, paid, 
towards the end of the period for signing, five cents 
a name, may have faked some names, but not many. 
They were not men or women capable of signing 
in many different handwritings. Whose was the 
motive to defeat the petition? Clearly the sup- 
porters of the compromise. It is plain that some 
of these stuffed the petitions. That sort of thing 
goes well with burglary, by which an attempt was 
made to prevent a referendum of the compromise 
ordinance last year. The burglary failed, for new 
lists were secured to replace the stolen petitions, and 
the railway company, rather than risk the referen- 





/ 
dum, refused to accept the ordinance. The forgeries 


will fail, as did the burglary. The opponents of the 
compromise will secure valid signatures enough to 
compel the subjection of the mayor to recall at a 
later, special election. The mayor will have to stand 
trial before the people, in spite of burglars and 
forgers. 
So Se 
‘The Deportation Laws 

DerportaTIon of alien plotters of violent revolu- 
tion against this government is clearly in accord- 
ance with right. Deportation of plotters against 
other governments is right too, within limitations. 
The sending of revolutionaries back to their homes 
may be sending them to their deaths, but there may 
be revolutionaries and revolutionaries, There are 
revolutions and plotters of revolution of which and 
whom most Americans may approve. It is not well 
that the power of deportation should vest in the 
secretary of labor, an appointive and a non-judicial 
officer. Deportation is a means of getting rid of 
not alone aliens but naturalized citizens and their 
wives. It is said that persons have been deported 
without confrontation by their accusers, that they 
have not been permitted to have counsel until after 
their examination under oath, that the investigation of 
the persons has been in charge of inspectors with 
no check upon their method of investigation and 
that the secretary, who finally orders the deporta- 
tion, does so on reports without seeing or hearing 
the persons proceeded against, or the witnesses. 
Such a process becomes easily but another form of 
“the third degree.” Every accused person is en- 
titled to a trial, to an opportunity to refute charges 
against him. Facts justifying the deportation should 
be proved. Thus this government has held when 
other governments proposed to deport citizens of 
this country. Just now we read of wholesale depor- 
tations of I. W. W’s. What are the I. W. W's? 
Unless demonstrated otherwise, an I. W. W. is only 
a member of. a labor union of unskilled workmen. 
Some of the I. W. W’s are affiliated with the Non- 
Partisan League for political purposes not at all 
revolutionary. Some of them are foreigners, but 
not necessary plotters of murder. In some places 
the Non-Partisan League is not popular and it may 
be only too easy to railroad some of these spell- 
binders out of the country for some foolish speech. 
Deportation is a too easily possible method of 
breaking a strike or checking a popular upheaval 
against some political gang. The power of depor- 
tation is too dangerous to be exercised by any one 
man, without provision for all possible publicity 
of proceeding and for the free exercise of the right 
of a man to face his accusers in open court. Such 
power is too liable to abuse. In the present days of 
still lingering passion and semi-panic, injustice is 
likely to be done. We have only to ‘remember the 
perfectly atrocious sentences imposed by frenzied 
judges upon persons accused under the espionage 
act for words and actions of a very trifling char- 
acter and of no treasonable or seditious significance 
outside the imaginations of spy-maniacs, to realize 
what may be done in this matter of deportation by 
men with absolutely no judicial training or tradi- 
tion. We had the alien and sedition acts in 1798. 
Their enforcement destroyed the Federalist party. 
The people revolted against them. The people will 
revolt against like laws and their administration now 
or shortly. Society must be protected, order must 
be preserved and all that, but we are getting! too 
much administrative law in this country—law that 
is neither executive, legislative nor judicial, a sort 
of lettre de cachet law, in which inspectors and un- 
derstrappers are accusers, prosecutors, judge, jury 
and executioner. This kind of law does not well 
comport with American civil liberty; it is a kind 
of militarism. It is only dangerous now, perhaps 
to a few aliens and hoboes, but there’s no telling 
when it may be used against some of us who think 
ourselves so much better than those wandering non- 
descripts, the floating workers. 





Ballad 


By John L. Hervey 
WHERE THE HILLS LIFT, INTO THE BLUE. 
HAVE lived my life on the dusty plain, 
i In the marts, where the traders be, 
Who sell their souls for the love of gain, 
By Mammon held in fee. 
There greed’s great mills grind ceaselessly, 
Their smoke blurs the rainbow’s hue, 
And their walls shut out the fair countrie, 
Where the hills lift, into the blue. 


I have lived my life on the burning plain, 
In the marts, where none are free, 

Where groaning millions, born in pain, 
Toil on in misery. 

Naught they know of the careless glee 
Of the fields washed by heaven's dew, 

And their purblind vision cannot see 
Where the hills lift, into the blue. 


I have lived my life on the level plain— 
Ah, God! may I never flee, 

Save to some mirage, some castle in Spain, 
Some dream-glimpsed fantasy ? 

What shall my life be worth to me, 
If to peace I may never woo 

My bruiséd heart, in some Arcady, 
Where the hills lift, into the blue? 


ENVOI 
“Beyond the Alps lies Italy!” 
The brave old words ring true!— 
Some day I[ shall wander, far and free, 
Where the hills lift, into the blue! 


M, ate oh 
Bo ao fe fo 


About Ireland 


By William Marion Reedy 


BOUT Ireland now. Ireland is the liveliest 
A of live questions. It has been such for seven 

hundred years. Representative Irishmen of 
the United States in convention assembled last week 
have put the question up to President Wilson. They 
want to know what the new League of Nations is 
going to do about Ireland, what President Wilson 
is going to do about it. 

Ireland has never been a consenting member of 
the British empire. The government she has does 
not derive its just powers from the consent of the 
governed. That government has no just powers, 
because there has never been consent to their exer- 
cise by the governed. Ireland and the Irish have 
never ceased to protest their position. They have 
been governed by force in esse or in posse and in 
fact by both forms of force. She has been for ages 
another Alsace Lorraine. She is a nation and not a 
province. All of which is no news to the world at 
this late day. Ireland claims the right of self-de- 
termination as to her political status. She deter- 
mines that she is a sovereign, that she owes and 
yields no political allegiance save to herself. At 
least so the majority in Ireland has determined again 
and again. Irishmen have been dying on the battle- 
field, in prison and on the gallows for this principle 
for centuries, Those Irishmen of the United States 
~mphasized the other day Ireland’s recent declara- 
tion of independence, Ireland should be as free 
as Belgium, as Serbia, or Poland. And there is no 
good argument against it that anyone can see except 
that the political and military position of Great 
Britain would be menaced by a free and independent 
Ireland. Great Britain’s danger is no argument for 
Irish subjection, and a free Ireland would not be 
potentially inimical to Great Britain except for the 
wrong Ireland has suffered at Great Britain’s hands. 
Ireland renews her claim to nationhood under Mr. 
Wilson’s “fourteen points.” 

“We are here to see,” said Mr. Wilson at the 
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Peace Conference, “that every people in the world 
shall choose its own masters and guide its own 
destinies, not as we wish, but as it wishes. We 
are here to see that the very foundations of the war 
are swept away. The foundations were the private 
choice of small coteries of civil rulers and military 
staffs.” Who are the masters of Ireland? The 
English. Who guides its destinies? The English. 
How do they exercise mastery and guidance? As 
they, not the Irish, wish. What nation in the world 
is more oppressed by small coteries of civil rulers 
and military staffs? The Irish in the British parlia- 
ment were there only to protest. They had not 
voice or choice in the administration of Irish affairs. 
Government in Ireland has always been English. The 
island was ruled from London by way of Dublin 
castle. 

Once, before the war, England conceded Ireland’s 
claim in great part. She granted home rule, and 
then, in panic, over the oncoming of war, withdrew 
the grant, losing thereby Irish support in generous 
measure for the war. The home rule that was 
granted was a mere shadow,‘but such as it was, it 
was withdrawn. Nationalist Ireland has in protest 
demanded absolute separation from the empire. The 
Sinn Fein victory leaves no doubt as to where the 
vast majority of the Irish stand. There is plenty 
of Sinn Fein, even in Ulster. Great Britain makes 
no response to the Irish declaration of independence. 
There must be some reply. It cannot be ignored 
while Great Britain is standing for the self-deter- 
mination of Bohemia and other small nations. The 
case of Ireland cannot be thrown out of court under 
any of the fourteen points that are the organic law 
of the new order in the world. Ireland, it must be 
repeated, has never assented or consented to subor- 
dination and subjection to Great Britain. She has 
been occupied but never subdued. Her incorporation 
in the empire has never been fait accompli. She has 
been always in rebellion. The Irish demand then 
for their liberty under the law of the fourteen points 
is a perfectly just one. 

Freedom for Ireland may be inexpedient for Great 
Britain, but that is no concern of Ireland’s. Ireland 
is bound to consider only what is expedient for her- 
self. Ireland must self-determine what she wants or 
what she will accept as the irreducible minimum. Just 
now there is no irreducible minimum. Her demand is 
for independence absolute. She wants a place as a 
free nation at the peace conference table. Either 
that or she will continue in revolution and rebellion 
more or less active, but increasing. 

Great Britain must concede the demand of the 
Irish majority or she must coerce that majority. 
Ireland refuses to accept home rule handed down to 
her from her rulers. She wants to make her own 
home rule. She will have no home rule that is 
merely a disguise of British bureaucracy, of “coteries 
of civil rulers and military staffs.” The British 
evidently refrains from exercising 
coercion now. Can the demand of Sinn Fein be 
granted—an Irish republic? It could be, and pos- 
sibly it will be, when the English masses dominated 
by the Labor party come into control of the govern- 
ment after the “snap” cabinet has passed away. 
What would make Ireland less an enemy at Eng- 
land’s gate than making her free? What would 
help England more throughout the world than the 
cessation of the eloquent Irishman’s hatred in every 
land under the sun? England could trade with Ire- 
land on better terms and both nations would be the 
better off. And if there are to be no more wars, 
under the new dispensation, with what enemy to 
England could Ireland make common cause? There 
is no cause for denying Irish freedom—none, that 
is, except Ulster’s determination not to be a part 
of independent Ireland. Ulster is itreconcilable to 
the Irish republic as Nationalist Ireland is to the 


government 


Union. And Ulster’s irreconcilability is chiefly on 
religious grounds, though Sinn Fein promises re- 
ligious liberty under the newly formulated constitu- 


- ‘coercion 


tion. But Ulster is a minority, as the recent elec. 
tions showed. A powerful, wealthy minority with 
strong ties to the governing elements in England, 
but there will soon be a new governing element in 
England and it won’t be the junkers and the indus- 
trial magnates. Ulster may be brought to terms, not 
by Irish, but by British democracy. 

Is Ulster weakening? There are signs that she is, 
The chief sign is the new so-called Center party, 
“There is,” says the London Nation, “a new hiving- 
off of Southern Unionism from Orange Ulster. And 
there is Lord Haldane, bearing the emblems of 
peace, and also, it may be, the uniform of a liaison 
officer between these sympathetic and half-affiliated 
Irish groups and the British government.” There 
is Sir Horace Piunkett, the organizer of industrial 
agriculture in Ireland. He was the chairman of the 
Irish conference that proposed a home rule plan a 
year and a half ago. He is known as no lukewarm 
friend of Celtic Ireland. He is of the Center party, 
“Then,” quoting the unusually well-informed Christ- 
ian Science Monitor, “Captain Stephen Gwynn, the 
chairman of the new party, while he sat in the last 
parliament as a Nationalist, and was widely known 
for his ardent advocacy of home rule, has, by his 
signal services ‘at the front, given proof enough of 
his loyalty to the empire and the cause of the allies 
to satisfy even the most exacting Ulsterman.” 

Another and more wonderful Centrist is Sir Hubert 
Gough, “Five years ago,” says the Monitor, “Ulster 
would have claimed Sir Hubert Gough unreservedly 
as her own. It was Sir Hubert Gough, who, on 
that memorable day in March, 1914, when informed 
by Sir Arthur Paget, commander-in-chief in Ireland, 
that his brigade might be required for active service 
in the northern province, sent in his resignation 
rather than riskj being obliged to take part in the 
of Ulster.” In those days Sir Hubert 
Gough had very strong and imperative views; but, 
between March, 1914, and February, 1919, lies the 
war, and Sir Hubert has come back from the war, 
where he saw Irishmen of all creeds and political 
views fighting side by side in the trenches, with 
that broader outlook which so many men and women 
have gained in France and on other battle fronts. 
Today, Sir Hubert is a convinced supporter of home 
rule, as he understands it, and it is refreshing to 
find how well he does understand it. There is noth- 
ing vague about his views, as he unfolded them, re- 
cently, to a representative of this paper (The Moni- 
tor). Ireland, he insists, needs self-government to 
steady herself. Irishmen abroad have shown them- 
selves eminently capable in the art of government, 
and, once admitted to the management of their own 
affairs in Ireland, they will know how to deal with 
extremists. Extremism will disappear, he declares, 
because it cannot survive the practical tests. Ulster, 
however, cannot be, and must not be coerced. Sir 
Hubert is quite as definite on this point as he was 
in 1914, and so he urges for Ireland ‘self-govern- 
ment, within the empire, on federal lines, subject 
to the Imperial parliament in certain matters con- 
cerning the whole empire, and permitting local pro- 
vincial self-government within her own _ borders,’ 
This plan would, he considers, meet the objections 
of Ulster, and would avoid the evils of partition. 
With partition, indeed, as a solution of the question, 
Sir Hubert Gough will have nothing to do. Par- 
tition, he declares, would result in an impenetrable 
wall being built between Ulster and the rest of 
Ireland, a result the very opposite of that aimed 
at by the Center party.” 

I may say here that the editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor is an Englishman and his paper, 
for all its excellence, sees Roman Catholicism as @ 
world’s bugaboo, and his understanding of home 
rule, like Sir Hubert Gough’s, is about as thorough 
as was Gough’s understanding of military science 
when on a certain day he fell back before the Ger- 
mans and left a six-mile gap in the British line, 
through which the Germans would have won the 
war if a scratch army of cooks andj navvies and 
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engineers had not filled the gap and saved the day. 
Still, when the man who headed the Curragh mutiny 
concedes anything to home rule it may be regarded 
as a sign of Ulster’s weakening. Gough means more 
of compromise than we had dreamed possible a year 
ago. Ulster and Sinn Fein were irreconcilable. Their 
extremists gave no hope of a solution of Irish diffi- 
culties. The intransigeants of each party would not 
be coerced, but each would coerce the other. And 
the British who were willing to grant home rule 
could not bring themselves to do so when it meant 
civil war in Ireland—especially with the great war 
apparently going against the allies. Gough repre- 
sents the spirit of compromise, even though it be a 
timorous and tentative spirit. More Significant sign 
of compromise is the soviet of soldiers and work- 
men that has dominated Belfast since the great 
strike there some weeks ago. The workers are home 
rulers. And Carson has lost power before the upris- 
ing of what he calls Bolshevism. Labor is Bolshe- 
yism, Sinn Fein is Bolshevism—everything that 
threatens class supremacy is Bolshevism. The Labor 
uprising and the heavy Sinn Fein vote in Ulster 
would indicate that Carsonism is broken. General 
Gough’s mildness confirms it. Lloyd George need 
no longer fear Sir Edward Carson and his covenant; 
there is no protestant continental prince to whom 
Sir Edward can turn for aid against home rule not 
only but the British government. So much for 
Ulster. 


How about Sinn Fein—is there any hope of com- 
promise of its demands? A year and a half ago 
Sinn Fein, as well as Ulster, repudiated the Irish 
convention plan of home rule; no league with death, 
no covenant with hell, The ultra Liberal London 
Nation does not despair of compromise, That paper 
says: “Is there, then, no ground of accommodation 
with the ‘mind of Celtic Ireland? We think there 
is. There was nothing new in the Sinn Fein argu- 
ment. It started from the point where Irish 
Nationalism always begins. The claim was for in- 
dependence. But a path for settlement within the 
Empire was always left open if Great Britain would 
lead the way, and, undoing her destruction of Grat- 
tan’s Parliament, renew the compact she made under 
the Renunciation act of 1783. That act established 
forever the right of the Irish people to obey only 
the laws enacted by the King and the Irish parlia- 
ment. ‘Ever’ is a long road, and Pitt and his 
associates turned it into an uncommonly short one. 
But there is the offer of the leaders of the Irish 
rebellion to re-enter into contract with Great Britain 
on the basis of a parliament, as independent as that 
of the Australian commonwealth, but subject with 


it to the crown. That is very modern politics.” 


The world hearkens chiefly, if not only, to the 
utterances of the extremists. The sensational com- 
mands attention. There are some Irishmen who 
are not sensationalists. There were many in the 
Irish convention. The Dublin insurrection and the 
Sinn Fein victory at the late election have not 
wiped out that kind of Irishman. The Nation says: 


“Moderate Irish Unionism, moderate Irish National- 
ism, lean to a central parliament for Ireland to deal 
with national affairs, with provincial assemblies for 
local business, and some kind of link, or form of 
federal union, with the Imperial parliament,” though 
for the moment, able and high minded men like Sir 
Horace Plunkett and Capt. Stephen Gwynn are out 
of court. The Nation looks to this, the Dominion 
solution, as the best possible all-round settlement 
of the difficulty, but it has to get Sinn Fein out of 
the way before the Dominion solution can be brought 
about. I quote: “With Dominion Home Rule for all 
Ireland, Quebec Home Rule for Ulster naturally 
, that is to say, complete autonomy in re- 
ligious, educational, civic, and local affairs. Such a 
settlement leaves both majority and minority free, 
and in enjoyment of the smaller and the larger gift 
of self-determination. It is the creation of one 
More sister-nation, Republican in reality if not in 


follows 
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form, and able, like any other dominion, to remain 
with Great Britain or to part company with her.” 


Should Irish policy be anti-British, it would hurt 
the lesser power, not the greater. If Ireland pros- 
pered, England should share her prosperity; if Ire- 
land failed, England, again, should not be responsi- 
ble, and would neither pay for her poverty nor need 
to repress her discontent. “Precisely the same re- 
lease from strain must follow the creation of a free 
but not a predominant Ulster. Ulster would then 
face the position which British statesmanship should 
have had the courage to put to her from the first. 
If Ireland accepts the British empire, Ulster must 
accept the Irish nation.” Ulster’s irreconcilables 
can find a home in England if they do not care to 
take their share (ultimately, the Nation thinks, a 
predominant share) in a government of Ireland. 
But English duty at least ceases from the hour 
when England has given Ulster every liberty which 
the freest minority in new Europe can claim. 

Why do I quote the Nation? Because it is a 
great, free, liberal journal; because it speaks for 
democratic England, for English labor, for the old 
England with those guarantees of political and re- 
ligious liberty that were suspended by the war. Be- 
cause the Nation is the voice of that England that 
was temporarily chouseled out of power by the 
coalition between Tories and War Liberals in the 
last election. I quote again: “In any case, free Re- 
public or free Dominion it must be. All other ways 
are barred, morally and even politically, since we 
accepted the principle of ‘self-determination’ and 
began to rub it in over the entire surface of unset- 
tled nationalism in Europe. We can bar out rebel 
Ireland from a physical appearance at the Confer- 
ence. We cannot exclude the spectre of Irish dis- 
affection, or evade the logic of the Irish case. It 
will pursue us into every plea we enter for other 
people’s freedom and upset every rebuttal we offer 
of an ally’s encroachment or an enemy’s retort. 
Justice is a hard but a safe task-master. Terms 
and conditions will begin to open out if we make 
the great concession. But we see no safe way of 
empire if we refuse it, and certainly no promise of 
a good peace.” 

The Irish republic knocks at the door of the 
peace conference chamber, demanding she be heard. 
Greater Ireland, here in the United States, calls on 
President Wilson to be true to his declaration for 
self-determination and apply it to the case of Ire- 
land, to declare for Ireland’s release from govern- 
ment by coteries of civil officials and military staffs. 
Ireland smoulders in rebellion which the Castle does 
not put down with a strong hand. The Irish Center 
party lifts a still small voice for compromise. Truly 
Liberal and Laborite England favors home rule 
within the empire. Most of what Ireland sells and 
buys is sold and bought in England. The countries 
are closely knit economically. Would separation 
hel; either economically? It is doubtful. But can 
Ulstcr and Sinn Fein be brought into accommodation 
by moderate-minded men? Not soon, at any rate, 
if at all. The best of Englishmen can be brought 
with difficulty to think of an independent Ireland. 
Even the Nation and the Manchester Guardian 
think “free Dominion” preferable to “free republic” 
for Ireland. The best of England balks at sacrificing 
loyal Ulster. For Ulster is a minority and Presi- 
dent Wilson stands for the right of minorities too. 


But so far as Great Britain fears a hostile Ire- 
land at her door, that dread will be removed if the 
League of Nations is established as proposed. There 
the chief argument against a free Ireland is shat- 
tered. With the dread of Ireland as an enemy em- 
placement removed there is no reason why a free 
Ulster within a free Ireland is not possible of estab- 
lishment. 

And if the recent elections in Ireland show true 
it is not improbable that an Irish plebiscite covering 
the island as a whole would declare for real home 
rule within the empire, like Canada’s or Australia’s, 
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If so, democratic England would say “Amen.” And 
democratic England will be in the saddle soon. As 
for the extremists—we must remember that “noth- 
ing is served as hot.as it is cooked.” There is good 
ground for compromise. Woodrow Wilson is the 
man who can effect it—if anyone can. For with 
Ireland today the case is this—compromise or re- 
bellion. And the world is sick of blood. 
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Cost 


By G. Prather Knapp 


T lies very still and small in the mud. 
| And yet It seems to block my pathway like a 
mountain. 

Its limbs are grotesquely hunched and huddled. 

There is an almost comic drunkenness about Its 
relaxation. 

It is a thing of the mud, and in the mud, 

And mud is daubed upon It thick, smeared deep into 
Its very fibres. 

Face downward It lies 

And Its head hangs down into a shallow pool, 

Half mud, half blackened water. 

And very startlingly, very decisively, 

Across that surface glistens, grows, and spreads, 

A spot of marvelous crimson. 


2%, 
~~ 


And as I look I think what this thing cost ;— 

Of the trench system in which It lived, 

The massive and yet intricate cannon that blazed 
behind It, 

The roads crammed with huge vehicles that brought 
It food and arms, 

The camps of rest and exercise, the busy railroads 
and teeming cities, 

The ports, the roaring docks, the forested masts, 

The troop ships and the steel destroyers. 

And on the further shore, more ports, more rail- 
roads and more camps. 

And back of them again the humming factories, 

The white-hot forges, crashing forests and deep 
mines, 

The wheat fields and the clang of myriad machines. 


And this, the last and ultimate result. 

This shapeless, huddled, muddy thing,’ 

Unlovely, useless, offensive to my every sense, 

This thing that I must cover up and hide away! 

Rheims Cathedral and the Cloth Hall! 

What are they? 

Why, in mere gold this thing bulks big beside them. 

And after all the love and labor, that It cost, 

After Its cradle days, and nursery days, and college 
days, 

Its days in training camp,’ on sea, and in the 
trenches, 

What is It worth? 


‘ 
And as I looked the sun shot low beneath the 
western cloud, 
Touched with intolerable ray that crimson stain 
And made of It a ruby of great price— 


A gem worth all that other wealth and more. 
te So te 


Occasional Observations 
By Horace Flack 


VIII—THE CAP OF LIBERTY 

HAVE an emblematic coin, beautifully designed. 
] On one side are the words “Liberty. In God 

We Trust.” Liberty wears a cap which differs 
from any she has ever worn before. As everybody 
knows, her own cap is plain and wingless, but 
the new cap has wings, She has exchanged with 
Hermes, alias Mercury, who presides over tempera- 
ment and brainstorms. He is the god of the un- 
quiet mind, the nimble wit, of the unearned incre- 
ment, the patron of all who live by their wits. He 
was specially honored by thieves and other night- 
workers. He was himself notable as a night-worker. 
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t seems that he never rested at all. By day, he 
frequented the highest celestial circles. He repre- 
sented celestial favor for all “highstrung”’ or tem- 
peramental people. Such as poets, artists, lawyers, 
orators, statesmen and other stage-players, By 
night, he collected straying ghosts and drove them 
to the Styx, where he delivered them to Charon, to 
be ferried across to their deserts. 

This emblematic coin is an American silver dime 
of the coinage of 1917. It has an emblem on the 
other side also. It is a very striking one. It is an 
axe, with rods bound round it, overlying an olive 
branch. The olive branch is sacred to Pallas 
Athene, alias Minerva. The use of the rods around 
the axe is for scourging. They were used to com- 
pel respect for official authority. If a person who 
had been whipped until the rods were worn out, 
remained stubborn, the use of the axe was to re- 
move his head. As the head was held up before 
the spectators by one of the lictors, another might 
offer the olive branch, which was an emblem of 
peace, through pacification. Pacification was the Im- 
perial Roman process of cutting off heads enough 
to convince the survivors that, to keep theirs, they 
would have to do what they were told. 

The artist who designed these emblems knew 
exactly what he wished to say and said it, when he 
made American Liberty “Mercurial.” 1 can vouch 
for this, on the authority of Alciatus. Anyone who 
wishes to translate both sides of a new 1917 dime, 
may begin by buying “Alciatus, His Book of Em- 
blems,” as I did some twenty years ago, when I 
was acquiring a certain reputation for stubborn- 
ness because of certain objections I had begun offer- 
ing to the results of pacification as a means of 
promoting peace. 

As these objections have not been entertained, | 
am perhaps more disposed than formerly to accept 
the olive branch, if permitted, without waiting for 
the use of the rods and axe. Hence | waive dis- 
cussion of the meaning of that side of the dime and 
leave others the full liberty of translating its em- 
blems as they please. 

If it is permissible to object to official art, I 
save my exceptions in the single instance of the 
cap of Liberty. I do not need to be pacified, but 
rather to be quieted and settled. If Liberty is to 
wear the winged cap of Mercury, I am not over- 
joyed by the promise that my unquiet ghost will 
finally be mobilized and delivered safely to the 
ferryman of the Styx. While reports from the 
other side have been so carefully censored that they 
give no comprehensive idea of what is going on 
there, they are disquieting. It seems that brain- 
storms never stop there. 


From the standpoint of any religion | know, I 
do not question that hell is logical and necessary, 
however disquieting. But this does not make me 
fonder of Mercury as a mobilizer for it. The wings 
on the cap mean there will be no escaping him when 
he begins mobilizing the Mercurial. That is as may 
be hereafter. In the meantime, why should the 
Goddess of Liberty exchange caps with the God 
of Thieves? 

If Liberty were to become Mercurial, the axe and 
rods would be no remedy for the resulting brain- 
storm. They would be one of its symptoms. A 
temperamental cyclone might rage unchecked by 
common sense or reason, until there would be no 
hope of escape from Mercurial hysteria. 

When she appears with the winged cap on her 
head, the Goddess of Liberty has certainly been 
in bad company. Wearing her own plain and un- 
winded “Phrygian cap,” she promised an “Age of 
Reason.” It was to come through enlightenment. 
She proposed to enlighten the world, beginning by 
turning on the light at home. She promised peace 
and offered the olive branch to all she enlightened. 
As that was her programme, there was nothing Mer- 
curial or hysterical about it or about her. It was 
reasonable. It promised peace on earth and good 
will to men. These cannot exist in hell, which is a 
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continual process of pacification for temperamental 
emotion. There is no peace through pacification. 
And no joy. Give Liberty back her Phrygian cap, 
plain and wingless. We need more joy. There is 
none in hell. And no reason or common sense. 
Let Mercury take his thieves there, if need be. 
3ut Liberty’s business is to turn on the light for 
those who do not love darkness rather than light. 
They and they alone have a right to say, “In God 
We Trust.” 
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Reactions of a Reader 


By Alliteraricus 
TO A COLLECTED EDITION 


ERHAPS you have read all about the forth- 
Pp coming Collected Edition of the “Works of 

Leonard Merrick”? If not, you inevitably 
will, very soon, because all the reviewers and literary 
editors are lavishing their very best adjectives upon 
it. Really, it is quite wonderful, don’t you know? 
Or will be, when you come to know all about it. 


It is to be a Limited Edition—that is, at first; 
afterward, as usual, when the populace clamors for 
it, and refuses a substitute, without doubt it will 
be re-issued for the benefit of the Many Headed. 
It will be brought out in the Very Best Style. And 
—here’s the sublime feature !—each volume will have 
a Special Introduction by one of the supreme 
literary pontiffs, oracles or mandarins of this pres- 
ent moment. It will be an utterly New Departure, 
don’t you see? And the point of departure—why, 
that’s the great idea! 


The Special Introductors, when the list of ’em 
flashes upon your awed and fascinated gaze, will 
leave you breathless. They are All There—all of 
‘em. That is to say, all of those who, in great 
crises, are immediately hastened to for the proper, 
the fitting, the luminous, the inspiring and the 
ecstatic thing. How familiar their venerated names! 
Whenever a Great War, or Great Novel, or High 
Wind, or other momentous happening, occurs to break 
the monotony, the readers of the Sunday Supple- 
ments are certain of the benefit of their views. The 
Feature Editor, I often suppose, must have private 
telephone or telegraph connection with them, and 
whenever anything really wonderful eventuates, all 
he has to do is call ’em up and ask for their senti- 
ments; which, if they don’t happen to have them 
ready typed, he will send a Bright Young Man to 
get, hot off the griddle. 


And now all these magnificos are going to focus 
the incandescence of their names and fames, their 
vocabularies and their effusiveness, upon one single 
writing man, and he a live one! And there is 
something psychic about it, too, which relieves it 
of any suspicion of commercialism or log-rolling. 
For, we are told in strict confidence, Mr. Merrick 
himself knew nothing about it until it was all ready 
to be pulled off. Like the virtuous and public- 
spirited alderman whose colleagues chip in and 
surprise him with a solid-gold, hand-carved smok- 
ing set on the tenth (let us say) anniversary of his 
elevation to the august body of which they are 
fellow members, his ignorance of what was going 
to happen, until it happened, was complete. Here’s 
the true pathos and sublime of the contemporary 
literary life, I take it. And how overpowered, how 
perfectly stunned, Leonard Merrick must have been! 
And, probably, is yet. 


For, in his secret soul, must he not be asking 
interminably, and without satisfactory answer from 
his very spiritual self, “Why? Why? Why?.... 
What on earth have I ever done that such a thing 
should, with the effect of the traditional bolt from 
the unflecked cerulean, have descended upon me? 


.... Why, and again Why?” 


Personally, I may say that I sympathize with 
Leonard Merrick. Some writers are born to Col- 


lected Editions, some achieve them, and some haye 
them thrust upon ’em. It would seem that Mr. 
Merrick falls in the last-named category—that, 
literally, he has fallen into it, as into a feather- 
bed or tub of butter. Asking himself again what 
he has done, to deserve such apotheosis, as he takes 
stock of himself, what will he be able to invoice? 
.... Nothing, so far as I am able to make out, ex. 
cept perpetrate a shelf full, or partially full, of 
pleasant little literary productions, agreeable media 
for the passing away of an idle hour in a con- 
venient hammock, or dull stretch of travel in a 
Pullman) supposing you have the wherewithal for 
the latter in these high-cost days). Simply that, 
and nothing more—absolutely. 


Yet, I gather from the excerpts from the Special 
Introductions with which the Benevolent Publish- 
ers are favoring the Literary Editors, within each 
precious volume lies, if not the mystery of mysteries 
of the familiar quotation, such pearls and treasures 
as were never before similarly gathered between 
cloth (or, if you have the price, crushed levant or 
vellum) covers. 


To put it bluntly, could Leonard Merrick have 
had the slightest idea what a h—1 of a writer he 
was before the Collected Edition took him so by 
surprise? I doubt it! Or that anybody else did. 
Literally, he has been caught up, like Elijah in the 
chariot of fire, and transported, a mere mortal, to 
realms where only the immortals dwell. . . . Gee, 
it must give one a wonderful feeling! 


Was it in celebration of Elijah’s ride to glory 
that the morning stars sang together? Really, my 
Biblical lore has gotten so rusty, what with keep- 
ing up with Modern Literature, including Mr. Mer- 
rick, that I can’t be sure. At any rate, the morn- 
ing stars of literature are celebrating the ascension 
of the author of “Whispers About Women” and the 
rest of those airy nothings which constitute the 
Complete Works, ergo, the Collected Edition. 


And how they sing! Just read the excerpts, if 
you don’t believe me. ... Mr. Merrick, if not ex- 
actly a morning star, still has a nice little voice of 
his own, with which he has executed some rather 
ear-tickling twitterings. But just list, oh list, to 
the Morning Stars as they sing together in the 
Special Introductions to the Collected Edition! 
Their voices, in reverberant chorus, fairly shiver 
the timbers of the Hall of Fame. ... And all about 
that innocent Leonard Merrick! 


But here a horrible, a perturbing thought, ob- 
trudes. Is the Benevolent Publisher paying the 
Morning Stars for singing? Alas, seraphic as may 
be their accents, and rapturous as they may be re- 
garding the various volumes of the Collected Edi- 
tion, concerning which each, in his turn, vocalizes his 
strophe, something tells me that they never sing for 
nothing—no more than does Caruso or Constantino. 
And, in the farther recesses of my _ sickening 
thoughts, something also tells me that if the Benev- 
olent Publisher had not suggested it, in all prob- 
ability they might not have sung at all. Oh, hor- 
ror, horror, horror—not merely that such things 
can be, but literally are! 


Hence the limitedness—for the present—and the 


price, of the Collected Edition. There is, believe 


me, always a reason! 


I will never be able to afford the Collected Edition. 
And as it will undoubtedly never be circulated by 
any of the lending libraries, it farther occurs to 
me that I am doomed—yes, doomed !—never to listen 
to the strains of the Morning Stars singing to- 
gether, except as they filter fragmentarily to me 
via the excerpts aforementioned. But, do you know, 
I don’t really care! You see, it is this way :--The 
singing of the Morning Stars has already so often 
saluted my ears that it has a sort o’ familiar sound. 
The timbre, the volume, the range and the tessitura 
of each of these venerated voices, by this time, has 
little or nothing left with which to startle or sur- 
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prise me. And beside that, from my point of view, 
the Benevolent Publisher made a mistake when he 
picked out his stars. 

They are all male stars, if you happen to notice. 
And to warble about Leonard Merrick, a writer 
preoccupied almost exclusively with les femmes and 
whose volumes remind me, in a way, of lingerie, 
millinery, mannequins, couturiers, Worth, Redfern 
and the Rue de la Paix! .... Clumsy male pub- 
lishers, why didn’t you do the really fitting thing 
and call on the feminine galaxy—the Galli-Curcis, 
Mary Gardens and Geraldine Farrars of the monde 
littéraire? Then indeed there might have been 
heard roulades worth listening to—trills, staccati 
and cadenze which any reader would have parted 
with his last dollar to enjoy; which would, undoubt- 
edly, have sent the Collected Edition immediately 
to such a premium as to have placed it on a parity 
with Thrift Stamps and Liberty Bonds and among 
the incunabula for which even the most Maecenastic 
collectors yearn in vain. 

I would have managed, by hook or crook, to 
get the reading of this edition, you may be sure— 
just for the introductory fioriture, the spinach. But 
—just for that, mark ye! For—lI’ve read Leonard 
Merrick. And why, even in the name of all the 
Morning Stars and other vocal planets, should I 
or anybody be expected to read him again? 
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American Opinion 
SIXTH INSTALLMENT. 


Milwaukee, Wis., February 22, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Well aware that you do not agree with much 
that I write, and profoundly appreciating your 
generous welcome to contrary views, I submit 
herewith further opinions of possible interest and 
value to your readers. 

AN OPPORTUNITY RENEWED: The Republican 
party and the loyal Northern Democrats saved the 
Republic in the 1860s. Only the Republican party 
and the loyal Northern Democrats can save the 
Republic in 1919. Substantially the same political 
element that attempted to destroy the Republic in 
1861 by disrupting it, is now attempting to destroy 
its sovereignty in England’s interest by merging 
this country into an International Empire miscalled 
a League of Nations—an empire certain if created 
to be controlled by Europe and virtually certain to 
be dominated by the British Empire. Under the 
League’s constitution as brought back by President 
Wilson the British Empire and its chief provinces 
and dependencies would have five votes in the 
Supreme Council as against only one vote for the 
United States or any other member state. It was 
the liberal, progressive, humane, and above all the 
patriotic members of the Whig party, organ- 
ized as the Republican party, and the liberal, pro- 
gressive, humane and patriotic members of the 
Northern Democratic party, led by Abraham Lin- 
coln, who saved the United States of America from 
destruction in the 1860s. I believe the liberal, pro- 
gressive, humane and above all patriotic mem- 
bers of the Republican party, led by Senators 
Borah and Johnson, and the like element in the 
Northern Democratic party, led by Senator Reed, 
will save the Republic in 1919. I believe it because 
I should regard myself as a traitor to my country 
if I doubted its will and its ability to defeat so 
8ross and palpable a scheme for its destruction as 
a free and sovereign nation, 


WHAT THE LEAGUE REALLY MEANS: Back 
of all the pious, peace-forever make-believe, the 
evident practical purposes of the League of Na- 
tions as proposed to us are these: 

l. To create a super-sovereignty with authority 
to employ the armed land and sea forces of all its 
member states against any one of them, or against 
any insurrectionary element in any one of them— 
against the United States of America quite as 
Surely as against any other member state. 

2. To-suppress with force all popular uprisings 
against the existing political, social, industrial and 
financial orders everywhere on earth. Thus Amer- 
ica’s wealth and America’s man-power, conscripted 
aS occasion might require, would underwrite Eng- 
land’s eternal mastery of Ireland, India and the 
other willing or unwilling subject peoples held in 
thrall by the Thames Trust—the oligarchy that 
Owns and rules England and with England’s navy 


yf Tales the seven seas. 


3. To guarantee the payment of more than four 
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hundred billions of dollars, principal and interest, 
of the member states’ war debts, by unloading the 
lion’s share of it upon the United States as the 
member state whose people are best able to pay it. 


4. To destroy the Monroe Doctrine and undo the 
work of a century by making the American Re- 
publics, North and South, once more subordinate 
to European domination. 


5. To oppose with armed force the genuine 
democratization of government or industry any- 
where on earth. 


HELL’S PAVEMENT: The proponents of seces- 
sion in 1860 meant well. They never doubted the 
righteousness of their cause. They believed the 
poor black man was sub-human, and the poor white 
man only partly human, as compared with mem- 
bers of the owning and ruling class and its profes- 
sional servitors. Their intentions, judged from 
their own standpoint, were admirable. The same is 
true of the proponents of the International, Empire 
proposed in the name of a League of Nations. Its 
advocates are passionately convinced their cause is 
righteous. Their intentions, also, are from their 
own standpoint impeccable. Hell is paved with 
such intentions—summed up all the way down his- 
tory in the purpose of the self-assumed Superior 
Person to rule the supposed Inferior Person for the 
Inferior Person’s “good’—and the Superior Per- 
son's. profit. Lincoln, the only people’s man 
that ever sat in the American White House, made 
Superior Person’s assumption ridiculous forever 
when he declared that no man is good enough or 
wise enough to rule another without his consent. 
Notwithstanding the damnable, traitorous, un- 
American and unconstitutional “laws” which the 
League’s advocates have enacted and brutally en- 
forced during recent time to destroy free thought, 
free speech and a free press in this country, I 
freely concede their right, equal with my own, but 
not a damn bit superior to my own, to advocate 
their cause with spoken word, with printed page, 
with moving picture and with whatever other 
means of propaganda their financial backers may 
provide. I even concede ex-President Taft’s right 
to denounce all Americans who decline to accept 
his fat-wit arguments on this subject as fools, 
scoundrels or disloyalists. Let them lay on! Let 
the debate wax hot and the blackthorns fall heavy. 
I have had more than a sufficiency of censors and 
suppression during the past two years. It is time 
for rea] Americans once more to stand erect, free 
men, sovereign citizens of the mightiest Republic 
of history, and assert their will for the guidance 
of their servants who lately have assumed the 
mien and port of masters. It is time for the Amer- 
ican press to conquer the cowardice that has held 
it half-paralyzed and to resume with its full power 
its indispensable function as printer, distributor 
and interpreter of thé news. Thomas Jefferson 
stated a profound truth when he said newspapers 
without a government were to be preferred rather 
than a government without newspapers—real news- 
papers, aware of their function and brave enough 
to perform it. It is time, in’ short, for real Ameri- 
cans to tell the Washington witch-burners, gag- 
artists, cranks, tax-eaters and pro-European boot- 
lickers to get to hell out of the road or be walked 
into the dirt the next time we all go to the polls 
to give orders. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED: Germany, aspiring 
(its ruling and owning class so aspired: its com- 
mon people and the common peoples of all other 
European countries, dreaded war and prayed for 
peace in 1912 when I walked and talked with 
them), to seize Great Britain’s post as master of 
Europe ahd leader in international trade, chal- 
lenged Britain and Britain’s allies to mortal com- 
bat. Germany was winning its fight. Germany be- 
tieved it could win quicker and at less cost if it 
could shut off American supplies from Germany’s 
enemies. So Germany made war on the United 
States, at sea, without the formality of a declara- 
tion of war. Germany believed her U-boats could 
shut off America’s shipments to Germany’s ene- 
mies. Germany believed the United States could 
not send a real army to Europe. The United States 
sent a real army—the best fighting army Europe 
ever saw. That army’s punch, delivered just when 
Germany had the Allies on the ropes and slipping, 
put Germany down and out. The American navy, 
working with Britain’s, whipped the German 
U-boats utterly. We went across the Atlantie to 
lick a nation that jumped us without fair cause. 
We have done the job we went to do. We should 
now make a speedy peace, bring our men home and 
get back to our own tasks. But we don’t do that. 


With all Europe visibly going to the devil for want 
of a peace basis, our President delays the peace- 
making in order first to create a League of Nations 
of which he no doubt expects to become the first 
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president. Now he comes home for a few days. 
He sends word ahead by wireless bidding the 
American Congress not to discuss the League 
scheme until he arrived to explain it. Caesar 
might have addressed the Roman Senate in its 
decadence in that fashion. We shall soon learn 
whether or not the American Senate is in its de- 
cadence, 


WHAT OUR BOYS ARE LEARNING: They are 
learning that Europeans of all breeds regard us 
with a mixture of envy, fear, contempt and hatred, 
Our boys are learning the curious fact that while 
the different European breeds hate each other, and 
fight each other, and blackguard each other, they 
do it all pretty much as members of a rowdy 
family do such things. They all regard the Ameri- 
cans over there as outsiders. If we stay long 
enough we shall merit and receive the treatment 
usually accorded the chivalrous man who interferes 
in a family row; we shall have the lady clawing 
our face while the gentleman lams us with a 
whiffletree. And before they get through they 
will both pick our pockets, They envy us for our 
national wealth. They fear us for the punch they 
have seen our boys deliver against the Germans. 
They hold us in contempt as international Rubes— 
fool spenders, easy marks. They hate us because 
at heart they know us, mass for mass and man 
for man, to be incomparably their betters—a new 
breed product of a new continent nurtured in free- 
dom and plenty. If ever they get us netted, as 
African hunters net the lion, in their League of 
Nations scheme, giving them authority to rule us 
by outvoting us, they will gang up against us and 
then God save America—unless we happen to have 
a he-man and a real American like the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt on watch in the White House. 


NO LEAGUES OR ALLIANCES FOR AMERICA: 
I have just read the Editor’s leader in Reedy’s 
Mirror for February 21, and I hasten to admit, for 
myself, that I do oppose my country’s entrance 
into any international league or alliance what- 
soever. The Wilsonian League, as proposed in its 
constitution, is a peculiarly atrocious betrayal of 
American sovereignty, but I am equally opposed to 
the suggested alternative of an alliance with the 
so-called Entente nations, or any one of them. 
America can and should stand alone, as she has 
always stood. So standing, our influence for peace 
and justice around the world will be infinitely 
greater than it can be if we subordinate our sov- 
ereignty in the manner proposed, or if we sur- 
render any part of our freedom of action by allying 
ourselves with any other power. The whole world 
now knows what we can do, under arms. Not 
within the memory of any man now living will 
any power or combination of powers risk defeat 
by attacking us. No nation nor combination of 
nations will ever hereafter fail to respect the 
clearly expressed will of the American Republic, 
standing alone, sovereign and free from entangle- 
ments of any character, ‘the mightiest military 
power and the world’s foremost exemplar of that 
Lincolnian ideal toward which the whole world is 
rapidly moving—government of the people, by the 
people and for the people. The proponents of the 
Wilsonian League of Nations will not dare submit 
it to a vote of the American people. They will try 
to jam it through without consulting the people’s 
wishes. This fact alone brands it as an interna- 
tional betrayal of the American people’s most 
sacred rights and their most vital interests. We 
have had too much of jamming things through 
regardless of the popular will. This time “they 
shall not pass!” 


The President’s Boston address is four columns 
of impatient orders for us here at home to dig 
deeper, work harder, and live leaner for his adopted 
childrem across the water; plus two or three para- 
graphs of self-praise as the man who supplied the 
winning ideals for the war and the man who can 
upset any European government if it dares disobey 
him; plus a typical ward politician’s racial appeal 
to our Polish, Slavonic and other recent European 
immigrants to support him in behalf of their kins- 
men in Europe; plus the usual propagandistic bunk 
about how the Europeans love and trust us; but 
not one line to answer Reed’s and Borah’s charge 
that his League constitution is a betrayal of this 
country’s sovereignty, nor one word of concern 
for the welfare of the American people. His invita- 
tion to the League’s opponents to “test the senti- 
ment of the nation” is unpleasantly reminiscent of 
his repeated, and repeatedly forgotten, pledges of 
“pitiless publicity.” If by testing the sentiment 
of the nation he means a polling of the voters of 
the country upon this issue solely, his challenge 
should be promptly accepted and arrangements 
made for a national referendum. 

FRANK PUTNAM. 





»’ Patriotic Americans? 


', .is a short circuit somewhere. Surely 
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Letters from the People 


How to Reconstruct 


a Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


It is remarkable how many would-be 
economists are paying attention to prob- 
lems of reconstruction and industrial 
4 democracy, or representation of workers 
» in the management of large industries, 
> without apparently knowing or caring 
for certain fundamental facts regarding 
all processes of producing the products 
of labor properly called wealth. 


They leave out one of the most im- 
' portant factors in the production of 
~ wealth—the landed interest—and they 
ignore the inevitable condition, under 
our land and taxation systems, of the 


» small traders, the small or individual 


manufacturers, and the farmers. 


Supposing capital and labor—the own- 
ers of manufacturing equipment, the 
managers and the workers—do work 
peacefully together and share earnings. 
All this is to be preferred to industrial 
warfare—but does it promise anything 
_ really fundamentally important? I think 
- not. 

If we are to have reconstruction and 
rearrangement, let us set the mark high, 
whether we can reach it or not. 


All speculative holding of locations 
should be brought to an end; all taxes 
upon products of labor, upon capital 
(products of labor used in production), 
and upon industry in any form should 
be abolished. Custom-houses and cus- 
toms duties should be done away with. 
Taxes upon inheritances should be aban- 
doned, and assessments for municipal 
improvements should be discontinued. 
The one source of revenue for all gov- 
ernments—federal, state, county and lo- 
cal—should be the contributing by loca- 
tion owners of the annual rental value 


» of the locations they are privileged to 


' occupy and control. 


Under such a plan labor and true 
capital would be relieved of heavy bur- 
dens; better locations than now would 
be available to those who wish to labor 
at the margin—where there would be 
no location values; workers would be 
independent enough to demand indus- 
trial representation and the sharing of 
earnings, and not have to depend upon 
employers voluntarily to make conces- 
sions. 


The cost of living would be reduced, 
and as means of transportation and the 
operations of public utility functions 
are improved, the funds from annual 
location values would rise to public and 


not private advantage, as now. 
GEORGE WHITE. 
Long Branch, N. J. 
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The Short Circuit 


New Rochelle, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

What is the matter with our so-called 
There are thou- 
sands and thousands of our boys back 
from the front, walking the streets, un- 
able to get work. It is all very well 
to welcome them home with brass bands, 
but that won’t put bread in their mouths 
or take care of their families. There 
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| Exquisite New Silk 

2 If one follows Dame Fashion’s dictum her Spring Frock will 
z be of printed Georgette crepe or voile. This beautifully woven fab- 
: ric lends itself to graceful draping—and draping is synonymous with 
_ spring styles. 

= Skilled and artistic designers have outdone all of their previous 
_ _ efforts in producing beautiful patterns. There are printings of floral, 
_ geometric and eccentric effects—lovely monotones and cameo col- 
| orings. 

2 Colored motifs--illuminated with rich colors--appear on dark 
= grounds. 

z Shaded floral printing is shown on brown and taupe. 

a There are innumerable soft color combinations--combinations 
___ all women will admire because the possibilities for charming frocks 
_ are unlimited when this fabric is employed. 

7 White, Tan, Gray, Taupe, Navy and Copen. Blue, Black, Mole, 
: Delft, and Military Blue and Old Rose foundations are embellished 
: with graceful, artistic printings in a variety of colors. 

2 Our showing includes a complete assortment of colors in our 
_ Standard Quality of Georgette Crepes. 

2 ; Silk Shop—Second Floor. 

Z Olive and Locust, pane Ninth to Tenth 
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ill 


we have not forgotten all they have 
done for us. 

It is a crying shame to think the wom- 
en are holding down these boys’ jobs, 
and refuse to give them up, for the 
Almighty Dollar. These women refuse 
to give the boys a chance to get back 
what they so willingly gave up. Surely 
the boys deserve better treatment, for 
many of them made a great sacrifice for 
us,—giving up their positions, homes, 
and, some, even, their lives. 

Are they to be treated like a lot of 
animals, now that the danger is past 
and they are no longer needed in the 
service of Uncle Sam? 
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I have talked with several of these 
boys who have been recently released, 
and it is heart-rending to hear the way 
some of them have been treated. They 
told me they were proud to do their 
bit for the U. S., but,—‘“now that it is 
all over—what are they going to do 
with us? We can’t get our jobs back. 


No one wants us, now that we are no 
longer in the lime-light.” 

One chap, for instance, came from a 
little town in Connecticut, born there, 
lived there, and worked in one of the 
factories. He supported a widowed 
mother and two little sisters. He was 
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one of the first to enlist when war waea 

















ised him his old job on his return. 


Well, he has returned. Having been 
gassed twice and shot through the knee, 
he was unable to leave the hospital for 
a while after his arrival home, though 
he is well now, but for a slight lame- 
ness. As soon as he was released he 
went to the factory for his promised 
job, which was refused him, for they 
told him his place had been filled by a 
woman. He also learned that this wom- 
an was earning twice as much as he was 
at the time he held the job. He went 
at once to the manager to find out why 
they would not take him back, and was 
told they would take him on one con- 
dition, that his pay would be the same 
as he was earning in the army. 


He said he could not possibly live on 
that, as he had a family to support and 
clothe. 


“Well,” manager said, “that’s 
nothing to me. Either take it or leave 
it, That’s all you earned ‘over there’ 
and that’s all you'll get here. If you 
don’t like it, you know what you can 
do.” And with that the ex-“hero” had 
the door slammed in his face. 


the 


This chap is waiting for back pay 
from the government, and is still look- 
ing for work. Everywhere he goes, he 
gets the same answer: “We don’t need 
you.” 

He said: “You would think I was 
some kind of a dangerous criminal.” 
He is discouraged and disheartened and 
he is now wondering, as are so many 
others—Was it worth it? 

This is only one boy’s story. There 
are many more who have similar stories, 
And the women refuse to 
give up their jobs! 


or worse, 


Frances J. McCCARDELL. 
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Eureka! 
Philadelphia, Feby. 21st, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

On my way east, ran across this little 
notice about St. Louis in a Pittsburg 
paper. One is lucky ever to see St. 
Louis mentioned in an eastern paper, but 
here’s something makes one feel that 
here’s the thing we long have sought 
and mourned because we found it not 
—the answer to the question, ‘“What’s 
Wrong with St. Louis”? 

The article shows we have been dis- 
covered and that the trouble was merely 
an epidemic. Seems to me it has been 
achronic. But I don’t understand the 
last paragraph—about the women. Our 
ladies are much more like “live ones” 
than our men. 


O. S. 


* * * 


ST. LOUIS, Feb. 19.—(Special)—A 
Strange malady which causes protract- 
ed sleep, in which the sufferers are un- 
able to awaken for periods of six days 
Or more, has made its appearance in a 
number of families in St. Louis and 
surrounding towns, The belief prevails 
that the ailment may be one of the after 
effects of influenza, as those suffering 
with this protracted sleep have, within 
the past several months, been stricken 
With influenza and pneumonia. Symp- 


hin 


declared, and one of the first to go 
over. The manager of the factory prom- 
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If men kept house there would be no 
home baking. They’d save work, worry 
and money by buying Baby Label] Bread 
fresh every day from the grocer. 
always appetizing, always delicious. 


WELLE-BOETTLER 
BAKERY 


toms of the disease appear to be lack- 
ing. Those afflicted go to bed in nor- 
mal health. They fail to awaken on 
time the next morning, and when they 
open their eyes, they fail to see objects 
about them. The entire body in most 
cases is affected as from a paralytic 
stroke. Some are affected on only one 
side of the body. Others lose con- 
trol of arms and legs. 

So far the disease has attacked only 
women. Physicians appear to be baf- 
fled. 
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Going Back to Aristophanes 


Columbus, O., Feby. 22. 

Editor Reedy’s Mirror: 
Digging around in my library 
something else, I came upon this: 


for 


“PRAXxAGoRA: No, no, but you shall 
not interrupt me. This is what I was 
going to say: I shall begin by making 
land, money, everything that is private 
property, common to all. Then we shall 


It’s 


live on this common wealth, which we 
shall take care to administer with wise 
thrift. 


“Brepyrus: And how about the man 
who has no land, but only gold and 
silver coins, that cannot be seen? 

“PRAXAGORA: He must bring them to 
the common stock, and if he fails he 
will be a perjured man. 


“BLepyrus: That won’t worry him 
much, for has he not gained them by 
perjury? 


“PRaxacoraA: But his riches will no 
longer be of any use to him. 

“BLepyrus: Why? 

“PRAXAGORA: The poor will no long- 
er be obliged to work; each will have 
all that he needs, bread, salt fish, cakes, 
tunics, wine, chaplets and chick-pease ; 
of what advantage will it be to him not 
to contribute his share to the com- 
mon wealth? What do you think of it?” 

Sounds a good bit like it came from 
Petrograd—what? Found this in the 
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“Ecclesiazusae” of Aristophanes, time 
about 392 B. C. 


W. R. A. Hays. 
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A Farmer Sets Us Right 
Sweet Grass, Mont., 2-17-19, 
Editor Reedys Murror: 

As a rule, I fall for most of your 
editorials, but I have noticed several 
sneering references to the farmer. The 
latest one is in regard to the farmers’ 
attitude toward turning the clock ahead 
again and also concerning the price of 
wheat. 


As to the first point, I rather think 
farmers will do this year as they did 
last. They will turn the clock ahead, of 
course, but will arise at daybreak, do a 
day’s work in the forenoon and another 
in the afternoon, 


The clock isn’t much good, anyway, 
to the farmer in the summertime. There 
is just so much work to be done, any- 
how, and if we watched the clock, as 
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You Are Invited 
To Attend a Showing of 


Hickson Models 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
March Third, Fourth and Fifth 


Besides the suits, gowns and wraps from Hickson, there 
will be models from other representative New York fashion 
from many of the exclusive Paris 


These models will be shown by appointment only. 
Please telephone Olive 6500, Station 96 in arranging for 
your individual showing. 
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you do in the city, or as union labor 
does everywhere, the world would have 
starved ere this—or at least the other 


half of it. 
The higher wages and _ shorter 
hours in the towns and cities have 


taken our help away. Why don’t we 
pay more? I don’t see how we can 
afford it. We do not receive enough 
for our products. Take wheat, for 
example. We never got more than $1.91 
for No. 1 wheat, worth $2.20 at Minne- 
apolis. The price was lowered about 
~ 70c when the government fixed the price. 
It would have been $2 or maybe 
$3 higher during the war, but for the 
government. Farmers did not ask for 
protection. Very few of them welcomed 
it; but thousands of acres were put in 
last fall at great expense, which would 
never have been sown but for the gov- 
ernment’s urging. Grass land was 
broken, rough land and poor land, not 
wheat land at all, was sown in answer 
to Hoover’s appeal. Much of it will be 
a poor yield necessarily. Would you 
have congress break faith with these 
farmers? 

Do you think the price of wheat is 
too high? Then why is it that while 
we have been able to buy flour at 6c or 
6%c per Ib., all substitutes have cost 
| 50 per cent to 75 per cent more per lb.? 
| Why was wheat singled out to be regu- 

’ lated, i. ¢., lowered, while the price of 
' everything else has been allowed to 
soar? Implements are 100 per cent high- 
er than a few years ago. 

Cotton is a southern crop. Our con- 
gress is Democratic and southern. Cot- 
ton was never regulated. All the wheat 
states went Republican or Non-Partisan 
League. “There’s a reason.” If Bill 
Reedy is the wise guy we think he is, 


he can see the reason without finding it 
necessary to slur the hardest working 
class of laboring men. 
A. R. Snapp. 

(Certainly the government must keep 
faith with the farmer. Anything else 
is unthinkable. And the Mrrror has 
frequently commented on the “edge” the 
south has on everything under Wood- 
row Wilson. It is no slur on the farmer 
to say that he looks out for his own 
interest—it may be a slur on the human 
race. “There’s a reason” why the farm- 
er is the hardest working class of men. 
It lies largely in his failure to dis- 
tinguish between land and land value 
in taxation—W. M. R.] 
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A Saloon Man’s Protest 


1159 West Adams St., 
Chicago, Feb. 23, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

In your editorial on compensation to 
the liquor interests, you say some things 
that sound strange from as_ well-in- 
formed and fair a man as you are 
known to be. 

If a licensed business is ineligible to 
compensation for confiscation then those 
men in Chicago who own billiard halls, 
cigarette stores, milk stores, butcher 
shops, drug stores, restaurants, picture 
shows or theatres, might have bad luck 
1t some puritan vegetarian or Christian 
Scientist. should become possessed of 
arbitrary political power in our city. 

There was a time in this country when 
a license was not required to sell liquors. 
Did the licensing of the business auto- 
matically forfeit property rights? 

Lincoln opposed slavery. But Henry 
Watterson says that Lincoln was in 
favor of compensating slave owners. 


You say it was the lawlessness and 
greed of the liquor dealers that brought 
this plague of intolerance upon us. To 
say that they were all guilty of bringing 
odium on the traffic is sweeping and un- 
fair. It is absolutely true that there 
were many liquor dealers in our coun- 
try who used women, gambling or other 
snares as a means of getting money 
from their patrons. But it is also true 
that there were and are many men in 
the business who are as well thought of 
by their neighbors as any other men 
in the community. 

But there is one thing you do not tell 
your readers. No liquor dealer can 
break the law without the consent of 
the man who controls the police power. 
This was proven conclusively in Chicago 
in 1915. The only law a Chicago saloon- 
keeper could break up to that time, 
without paying blackmail, was the Sun- 
day closing law. At a meeting of the 
city council in October, 1915, the mayor 
announced that saloons would be closed 
the following Sunday. The saloons were 
closed on the following Sunday and on 
every Sunday since. Those who sneak 
have their licenses revoked. Those who 
openly flout the law do not worry about 
the policeman on the beat. 


A committee of saloonkeepers called 
on a former mayor of Chicago and 
asked him to see to it that the associa- 
tion of vice with the liquor traffic was 
absolutely divorced, and that no saloon- 
keeper be given unlawful privileges and 
that no keeper of a brothel be allowed 
to give or sell liquor to their patrons. 
The mayor waited upon had a reputa- 
tion for being clean politically and 
morally. We felt sure he would com- 
ply with a request of this kind from 
men who were not reformers. But he 





did not do what was asked. The 
brothel which sold liquor and the diye 
saloons ran wild during the administra- 
tion. Without doubt the reason these 
places were not interfered with was be. 
cause they paid a “kick-in” ranging 
from $100 to $500 a month. 

I have always claimed that no dive. 
keeper or brothel-keeper should ever be 
placed in the dock unless the mayor, 
sheriff and prosecuting attorney are ar- 
raigned at the same time. 

I suppose you will call this “post- 
mortem stuff,” but you certainly know 
too much about St. Louis police meth- 
ods to deny the truth of my statements, 

Joun W. MASKELL. 

[The law is that the sale of liquor 
is not a business but a privilege. It 
may not be justice, but it is the law, 


As for compensation, the contention of 


the prohibitionists is that the govern- 
ment cannot compensate for the aboli- 
tion of a traffic that is dangerous to 
health and morals. This opinion appears 
popularly to prevail, as a like opinion 
prevailed with regard to slavery—that 
there couldn’t be ownership of human 
beings. As to Mr. Maskell’s contention 
that there couldn’t have been liquor law- 
lessness without official connivance, that 
is true, and the connivance came from 
the fact that liquor selling is not a busi- 
ness in the eye of the law, but a privi- 
lege. Of course, there are decent and 
honorable liquor dealers, but the other 
kind were more in evidence and the big- 
ger liquor interests often sacrificed the 
former to the latter —W. M. F.] 
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Why Stamps Don’t Stick 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 17, 1919. 
Editor Reedy’s Mirror: 

I suppose you need help or you 
wouldn’t be complaining to the public 
about “Bad Stamps.” Having had ex- 
perience with stamps and having looked 
into the cause of their falling off the 
letters, I offer you this information: 


The fault is not with the stamps, but 
with the person who stamps the let- 
Mirror THREE 11:55 Feb 25 CC Speed 
ters. 
the strip of stamps lightly over a dry 
sponge, not moistening them enough, or 
else run them over a very wet sponge, 
softening the mucilage, and then run 
them over it once or twice more, there- 
by sponging off the softened mucilage. 

I’ve been in charge of a force of 
clerks and I know from sad experience 
that they don’t always use “bean” work 
in stamping—but they ought to. Sup- 
pose you look into this and tell us in 
the Mrrror what you find out. 

Mary Myers. 
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A Comparison 


A couple of boys stood watching 4 
fractious horse snort its disapproval 
of an approaching motor-car. ‘‘What 
makes a horse do that when he sees 4 
motor-car?” asked one. The other re- 
plied, “It’s this way. Horses is used 
to see other horses pull carts, and they 
don’t know what to think of carts going 
along without a horse. If you saw 4 
pair of trousers walking down the 
street without a man in them you'd be 
scared, too.” 


Some stamping clerks either run . 
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My Old Brier Pipe 
By H. A. Danford 


(Dedicated to the No-Tobacco League) 
You may break, you may shatter, the 
flagon of wine, 

You may dash into fragments the o’er- 
flowing stein; 
Interdict if you will, 

and tripe, 
But lay not irreverent hand on me pipe. 


both Limburger 


You may burst, you may shiver, the bot- 
tle of booze, 

You may smash the enticing gin-fizz, if 
you choose; 

But accurst be the hand that would 
ruthlessly swipe 

My faithful companion, my old brier 


pipe. 
' 
Tho’ friends prove inconstant and for- 
tune unkind, 
There is surcease of sorrow and balm 
for the mind 
In the mellow aroma, rich, fragrant and 
ripe, 
Of my soothing companion, my old brier 
pipe. 


Then let the earth hide thee, thou pickle- 
faced loon, 

Ere thou shalt deprive me of this pre- 
cious boon; 

For no emblem of peace is more truly 
the type 

Than my cherished companion, my old 
brier pipe. 


Me 
—° “° “ee 


song Recital of Quality 


By E. R. Kroeger 


To the musician, the customary song 
recital is frequently a bore. The aver- 
age singer depends upon a fine voice, a 
“method” or a captivating presence to 
make a success. The features of in- 
telligence, musicianship, contrasts in 
schools, styles or nationalities amount 
to very little. In fact, the singer, as a 
tule, is a poor musician, knowing little 
about musical construction, having an 
imperfect knowledge of harmony, coun- 
terpoint or composition. The vocalist 
cares little for the study of the scientific 
side of music. He has a most imper- 
fect acquaintance with the piano, so is 
mainly interested in the melodic aspect 
of his art; not the harmonic. This one- 
sided knowledge causes him to distort 
the composer’s intentions ; to lack coher- 
ency in his viewpoint of a song, and to 
subordinate the musical conception to 
vocal effects. Frankly, the public per- 
formances of seven singers out of ten 
are amateurish and unintelligent. If our 
critics would really criticize them as 
they deserve, there might be consid- 
trable complaint, but it would be pro- 
ductive of improvement. Unfortunate- 
ly, the honest views of critics are often 
Subordinated to advertising or other 
considerations, so progress along this 
line is necessarily slow and halting. 

On Monday night last a song recital 
Was given in Wednesday Club hall by 
Alice Widney Conant, soprano,—a new- 
comer to St. Louis. This was an oc- 
fasion of genuine delight to the mu- 
sician. He not only heard a lovely voice, 





REEDY’S MIRROR 


The Freshness of Springtime and Clever Style Originality : 


Are Expressed in This 


Misses’ Exclusive 





We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books 
for $2 in Cash or $2.50 in Merchandise— 





@ From authoritative fashion resources we have as-_ [f{ 
sembled a beautiful collection of Spring modes which 
are notable for their great diversity as well as beauty & 
The fact that there are only one, two and & 
three of a kind specially commends them to the crit- &@ 
ical woman or miss who insists that her apparel shall & 
be different and out-of-the-ordinary. 


of style. 


Misses’ Suits— 


at these prices 


attention. Braids 


pleats, vests and belt-shaped cuffs and beautiful lin- & 


ings are’ features 


Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 
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perfectly trained, and beheld a singer 
of unusual attractiveness to the eye, but 
his artistic soul was delighted by the 
intelligence and musicianship displayed 
in every selection. There was constant 
variety throughout. Lyric numbers were 
interpreted in a manner quite different 
from those of a dramatic nature. The 
purity of the classic school of the eight- 
eenth century stood out in great con- 
trast to the intensity of the ultra-modern 
school of the twentieth century. French 
songs were rendered in a truly Gallic 
manner, and simple ballads had a “home- 
like” quality to them which satisfied 








. 
Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. a 
MAUI 


every listener. The selections by Ameri- 
can musicians were sung in a simple, 
wholesome style, which would have de- 
lighted the composers. 

The writer examined the columns of 
the great dailies the next morning in 
order to ascertain the views of our 
critics. There was no mention of the 
Conant recital. And yet metropolitan 
singers come here and obtain extrava- 
gant fees for their services, when their 
work is artistically and intellectually in- 
ferior to Mrs. Conant’s. And, of course, 
the concert-managers see that the press 
contains the usual stereotyped commen- 





Misses’ Frocks— 
$39.75 to $100 is 


@ Alluring new styles are developed in new ways of &@ 
tricotine, Poiret twill, taffeta, satin, crepe de chine, 
Georgette and many handsome combinations. 
embroideries, gathers and tucks are employed in many 
attractive ways—just introduced this season. 


$45.00 to $95.00 


ly featured there are also other modes that command &@ 
embroidery, tucks and novelty €& 





Apparel 


Beads, 


@ Many variations of the style theme for Spring, 1919 
While box coat effects are prominent- &@ 


(Third Floor) 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise re] 
at Retail in Missouri or 2 


the West. 2) 


dations. Mrs. Kfiegshaber played the 
accompaniments with her usual good 
taste and unerring judgment, 


ae <p 
Caller; “I sent you a poem about 
three weeks ago. What have you done 
with it?” 
Editor: “I’m holding it. Every little 


while lately I get to thinking that we 
are not getting out as good a paper as 
we ought, and then I take that poem and 
see how much worse the sheet might be, 
and that makes me cheerful again. Say, 
how much’ll you take for it?”’—Boston 
Transcript. 

























































































Mercantile Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
U. S. Government Protection 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST—TO ST. CHARLES 


Savings Accounts Can Be Opened and 
Deposits Made by Mail 
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MERCANTILE 
SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 
OPENED ON OR BEFORE 
March 


DRAW INTEREST 
FROM 


March 1st 








Savings Accounts opened nearly thirty 
years ago with the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company at Fourth and Pine 
Streets are still on its books. Why not 
use this Company for your funds? 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS 
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The Problem Solved— 
ere to Go To-nigh 


‘<CICARDI’S” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
BVERY ay wl 
Under Cover and 


NTER oo 
bie J. CICARDI 


Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 

920 Market St. Saint Louis 














Marts and Money 


Constructive efforts have achieved 
further and quite notable successes on 
the New York stock exchange. They 
were anew seconded by precipitous pur- 
chasing for parties who had been heavy 
sellers for short account at the low 
figures of two weeks ago. The im- 
provement in prices amounted to five or 
six points in those cases where pro- 
fessional tactics have been especially 
in evidence for several months. 

Railway issues made but sluggish re- 
sponse to the revival in the industrial 
and mining list, bullish operations being 
handicapped by stealthy liquidation by 
people who feel gloomy in regard to 
the ultimate solution of the transpor- 
tation problem. It is firmly believed, 
however, in professional circles, that the 
prices of railroad stocks, too, will move 
to materially higher marks in the next 
three months. 

This idea seems to derive, in part, 
from the prevalent opinion that the spec- 
ulative or marginal element of the pub- 
lic is not importantly committed on the 
long side in this department of the mar- 
ket. It doesn’t reckon, of course, with 
the possibility of another perilous twist 
in finances or politics. And for that 
matter, why should it? The traditional 
duration of a bull campaign is three 
months; that of a bear campaign, two 
months. At this moment, Atchison com- 
mon is rated at 9214, against a maximum 
of 98% in 1918; for Northwestern com- 
mon, the respective records are 95 and 
107; for Illinois Central, 9774 and 105%4; 
for Lehigh Valley (par value, $50), 5534 
and 6534; for New York Central, 74 
and 8454; for Northern Pacific, 917% and 
105; for Pennsylvania (par value, $50), 
4454 and 50%; for Reading common 
(par value, $50), 8154 and 46%, and for 
Union Pacific common, 130 and 137%. 
The last-mentioned figure, implying a 
net return of approximately 7% per 
cent, warrants the opinion that an ad- 
vance of ten or twelve points could be 
regarded as justified soleiy in the event 
of such a turn in affairs at Washington 
as would substantially uphold the “vest- 
ed rights” of owners of railroad com- 
panies. In the absence of such a favor- 
able occurrence, an extensive advance 
would have to be considered as the re- 
sult, chiefly, of professional price-rig- 
ging and covering of short commit- 
ments. 

Wall street has come to the conclusion 
that the plan of Treasurer Carter Glass 
to issue $7,000,000,000 short-term notes 
will be approved by congress. In order 
to facilitate flotation, the notes will have 
tempting devices attached to them. 
Stock exchange folks and financiers in 
general are practically unanimous in ap- 
proval of the somewhat unique scheme, 
the outcome of which, it is thought, 
should have good effects on the quoted 
values of outstanding Liberties, as well 
as on the entire financial situation. At 
their present quotations, third 414s yield 
4.78 per cent; fourth 4%s, 4.70; second 


‘4s, 4.49, and tax-exempt 3's, 3.59. 


Money rates are higher, time rates 
being quoted at 534 to 6 per cent, and 
call rates, at 514 to 6. The stiffening 
coincides with a substantial contraction 
in surplus reserves, which will probably 





be partly rectified in the course of the 
present week. The last statement of 
the Bank of England shows another 
slight gain in the reserve ratio; like. 
wise further shrinkage in “curreney 
notes.” The existing proportion of re. 
serve to liabilities is 20.50. This com- 
pares with an absolute war minimum of 
about 15.50. In pre-war times, the ratio 
was around 48 to 50 in February and 
March, At Berlin, the gold reserve has 
fallen to 9 per cent. This ought to 
stimulate the cogitative faculties of the 
finance committees of the peace confer- 
ence, which is deeply engrossed with 
demands for virtually unlimited indem- 
nities. 

News respecting copper stocks is not 
at all encouraging. It harps upon fur- 
ther declines in the metal’s price, sales 
having been made at 15% to 1534 cents 
a pound. There’s information, also, of 
steadily shrinking production. All this 
notwithstanding, though, the quoted val- 
ues of copper shares are higher than 
they were a week ago, gains varying 
from two to three points in leading 
instances, The ruling quotation for Ana- 
conda (60%) denotes an advance of 
about nine points over the recent low 
record, and compares with a top-mark 
of 74% in 1918. The latest quarterly 
reports of the Porphyry copper com- 
panies were most disappointing, in as 
much as net profits indicated severe 
losses. The Ray and Chino companies 
earned but a trifling sum after costs of 
operation. Friends of copper certificates 
voice the opinion that the worst news is 
out, and that a recovery cannot be far 
off. A practical idea, this. It is sup- 
ported by past experience. But what 
about that accumulated copper surplus 
of one billion pounds? It does seem 
a capital item, despite fabulous es- 
timates of European requirements of 
the metal. 


The Cuba Cane Sugar Co. has re- 
solved to defer its intended issue of 
$25,000,000 serial bonds, on the expec- 
tation, apparently, that terms of borrow- 
ing should be somewhat better after 
completion of the Victory loan. The 
company’s statement’ says that “there 
are no pressing obligations to meet and 
the grinding season is progressing fav- 
orably.” Thus far, the common stock’s 
value has been but slightly benefited by 
the postponement, It is 2314 at pres- 
ent. The high record last year was 
34; in 1917, it was 553%. There were 
sales at 76 in 1916, the year of incor- 
poration. On December 31 last, there 
was a floating debt of $12,000,000 in bank 
notes. There’s something suspicious 
about all this. Has the pool acquired 
all the stock it wanted at bargain fig- 
ures? 

American, French and British bank- 
ers propose to finance the Mexican gov- 
ernment, and, as a consequence, we be- 


hold improvement in the inquiry for the — 


securities of that nation. There will be 
complete refunding, bonds will be issued 
for accrued interest, and all that. Mil- 
lennial, eh? Hats off to the bankers! 


2, 
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Finance in St. Louis 
On the local stock exchange trading 
continues on a restricted scale, with 
prices at or around previous levels. 


Brokers and their clients are of a hope- ; 
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_ bought American Beet Sugar common 





ful spirit. They think that the marked 
ypturn in Wall street will find interest- 
ing reflection in the local market in the 
near future. One hundred shares of St. 
Louis Union Trust were lately sold at 
20, and sixty Bank of Commerce at 124 
to 124.25. National Candy common was 
not conspicuous, but met resolute sup- 
port at 65. Two hundred and twenty 
Brown Shoe common brought 70.50 to 
71.75, ten Certain-teed common, 32, and 
ten Pressed Brick preferred, 34. The 
St. Louis money market remains un- 
altered, so far as charges are concerned. 
The demand for loans bears witness to 
the reaction in commercial and indus- 
trial affairs. 













Stocks Bid Asked 
Boatmen’s Bank............ 117 120 
Merchants Lac. Nat.. | 
Nat. Bank of Com.. 124 124% 
Third Nat. E 252 255 
St. Louis Union Trust Boe | Apeeeeees 
ES Sc: : 4 

| a 12% 14 

I errr 49% 49% 
Brown Shoe com.......... Ws. 8 czeeinoues 
Hydraulic P. Brk. com 4% 5 

RT NNEC! «Fs nx aasisusivsens ses 30 35 
eNat. Candy com............ 67 56 ce 


25 National Candy common at 6614. "ing 


REGULAR SESSION SALES 


Certain-teed second preferred at 71. 
Hydraulic Pressed Brick pfd. at 34. 
10 Hydraulic Pressed Brk. pfd. at 32%. 
10 National Candy common at 67% 
National Candy common at onib. 
5 National Candy common at 67%. 
2 National Candy common at 68. 

10 National Bank of Com. at 124%. 
10 National Bank of Com. at 124%. 
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Answers to Inquiries 

T. O. W., St. Joseph, Mo.—(1) Would 
recommend holding: Southern Railway 
common. It will doubtless become more 
active before long and be advanced to 
32 or 33 again. There are no prospects 
of dividends, however, and for this rea- 
son a really extensive rise cannot be 
expected. (2) Sinclair Oil is being ac- 
cumulated, and an advance to 45 would 
not be surprising. 

Constant Reaper, St. Louis.—Repub- 
lic Steel preferred should not be bought 
above 95, even though a relapse to that 
level does not appear likely in the near 
future. It pays to be patient and to 
have an eye single to intrinsic merits. 
Wall street has always been clever in 
postponing acid tests in transitional 
periods, 

Inquirer, Troy, N. Y.—Union Pacific 
preferred nets almost 514 per cent at 74, 
the present quotation. That seems a 
fair yield, considering the 10 per cent 
on the common and great possessions 
of cash and investment securities. It is 
conceivable that the price may again be 
raised to 80 if bull cliques retain con- 
trol for three or four months. The 
Stock is an investment rather than a 
speculation, 

H. R. J., Chadron, Nebr.—(1) Chi- 
cago & Northwestern general mortgage 
4s, quoted at 8214, are a desirable in- 
vestment and not overvalued. An un- 
favorable turn in the general situation 
would not cause a serious break in these 
bonds. Since January 1, they have 
Moved between 8214 and 815%. (2) You 
should hold your Northern Pacific 4s, 
and not sell at a loss. The quoted 
value of 83 has discounted the financial 
Problem quite sufficiently. 


StockHoLper, Keokuk, Ia—If you 








at 76, you should add to your holdings 
below 68. Enter a carefully 
The stock acts very er- 
time to time, and is 


at and 
scaled order, 
ratically from 
largely subject to manipulative tactics. 
At price named, the net return is about 
11% per cent, or sufficiently substantial 
to justify doubts about the existing 
dividend rate, though it has been fixed 
in advance for the year 1919. 


Market, Pana, Ill—You’ll have to 
bide your time with regard to St. Paul 
common. The stock still is being liqui- 
dated on the occasional bulges. So 
long as the railroad muddle continues, 
the demand for shares of this kind can- 
not be of broad proportions, nor can 
owners be blamed for willingness to 
take modest profits. 
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Man And Beast 


By Francis Meynell 
I am less patient than this horse, 
And it is fleeter far than I. 
Its hair is silky, mine is coarse; 
Grasses have shaped that larger eye, 
While to feed me live things must die. 


The birds make little darts in air, 

And fishes little darts in streams, 
Peacocks are peacocks everywhere. . 
And men buy too tight boots, and swear, 

Then haven’t dogs fine 

dreams? 


sleep—but 


You glow-worms, too, who to the weary 
Are lamp and oil and wick and friend; 

You bearded goat, half up the quarry— 

I am sorry— 

But wait, perpend! 


I am a man; yes, 

A clumsy man. 
Horse, though I’m slow; sheep, though 

my back 

Yields nothing useful; tho’ I can’t fly, 
You lucky birds; and though your track, 
Rabbits, is far too fine, alack, 

For me to follow; though I’d die 


If I lay long in watery places— 

Fish, how I envy you your rings !— 
And though I’d rather not run races 
With dragon-flies, nor thread the mazes 
. Of a smooth lawn with ants and 

things, ¢... 


O yet, O yet I’ve more than these, 
Which they neglect them to possess: 
They do not count the Pleiades, 
They do not see through glimmering 
trees 
The stars and planets numberless ; 
They do not know the leaf and stem 
And bud and flower beneath their feet. 
They sniff at Stars-of-Bethlehem, 
And buttercups are food to them, 
No more than bitter food, or sweet. . 


I, to whom air and waves are sealed, 
I yet possess the human part. 
O better beasts, you now must yield! 
I name the cool stars of the field, 
I have the flowers of heaven by heart. 


From the London Nation. 
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WEEK BEGINNING NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT. 
POP. MATINEES, WED., FRIDAY, SAT. 


AMERICAN 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 








BEGINN’G SUNDAY, 
MARCH 2ND 


QHUBERT. bere ee 


St. Louis’ Lead- Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert, 
ing Playhouse naging Directors 


THE MOST STUPENDOUS 
SCENIC ACHIEVEMENT V Ny DA y S LEAVE 
EVER ATTEMPTED 

It inspired New York for more than eight months. It thrilled London 
for more than two years. No Trench Scenes; No War Horrors, 

Prices: Evenings, $2.00—50c; Saturday Matinee, $1.50—50c. Popular 








Matinee Wednesday, Best Seats $1.00. Seats also at Conroy’s, 1100 Olive. 
9th at St. Charles 


O R P H E U M 2:15 — TWICE TO-DAY — 2:15 
BLANCHE RING  isson & CONELLI 


FLORENZE WALTER 
TEMPEST BROWER 


Helen Gleason—Emerson & Baldwin 
Herman & Shirley 


MARYON VADI & OTA GYGI 











Mats. 15-50ce—Eves. 15c to $1.00 
14th & MATINEE DAILY 


GAYET Locust LADIES 10c 
Hastings’ Big Show 


WITH DAN COLEMAN 
NEXT WEEK—Dave Marion 








GRAND OPERA HOUSE 15.25c 


Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price 
STARTING MONDAY AT 11 A. M. AND ALL WEEK. 


Cheyenne Days, vaudeville’s Wild West De Luxe with thrills of the Chey- 
enne Days, with Delmar, the greatest hind-walking horse in the world. 
Others on the bill are Hal Johnson and Company; Regan and Renard, in 
the Hotel Clerk; Jarvis and Harrison; Mable Harper; Herberta Beeson, 
Dressler and Wilson; Julia Edwards. 
World’s Latest News and Comedy Pictures. 
Show Never Stops—1li1 A. M. to 11 P. M. Every Day. 








COLUMBIA 15c-25c 5% sad St, Chaves 


DAILY—11 TO 11 
TWO SHOWS—ONE ADMISSION 
150 Minutes of Fun 


MAE MARSH 
In “THE BONDAGE OF BARBARA” 
THE REAL ROOSEVELT 


The World’s Greatest Mystic 
ANNA-EVA- 
SIG FRANZ TROUPE—DE WITT 
& GUNTHER—DAISY DUGAS 
& VARIETY 4— FRANK 








CARMEN 
“BURLESQUE 


STANDARD MATINEE DAILY 
Mischief Makers 


Next—MONTE CARLO GIRLS 











St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


MAX ZACH, Conductor 


St. Louis’ Foremost Musical Organization 


“POP” CONCERT 


At the Odeon Every Sunday Afternoon at 3:15 


BEAUTIFUL PROGRAM 
Parquet, 50c, Balcony 25c for any seat. Box seats reserved $1. War 
tax on Parquet seats 5c, Balcony 3c, Box Seats 10c. 
Our two box offices open at the Odeon at 2:00 P. M. on the day of 
the concert. 
Tickets always on sale during the week at Kieselhorst’s, 1007 Olive St. 














































































OOD Printing and 
OOD Advertising 


Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message is 
not right or it is not properly presented. 
If you are after better results let us 
advise with you. 
We haveand are help- 
ing other business 
houses solve this 
problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
opportunity. 


Your Grocer will deliver 


REG US PAT OFF 


A BEVERAGE 


You’ve enjoyed it at restaurants and other places— 
now you want your family and your guests to join 
you in the same pleasure. That’s one of the joys of 
serving Bevo—to hear your guests say how good it 
is—then to listen to their arguments as to just what 
it is. If they haven’t seen the bottle they’ll all agree 
that it is something else—if they have seen the 
bottle each will have a different explanation for its 
goodness. 

Bevo is nutritive—pure through pasteurization and 
sterilization—non-intoxicating, wholesome and thor- 
oughly refreshing. Note—Bevo should be served cold. 


Bevo—the all-year-’round soft drink 


Get Bevo atinns, restaurants, groceries, department and drug stores, 
picnic grounds, baseball parks, soda fountains, dining cars, steam- 
ships, and other places where refreshing beverages are sold. Guard 
against substitutes—have the bottle opened in front of you. 


Bevo is sold in bottles only—and is bottled exclusively by 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH—ST. LOUIS 








Walnut Ninth-S. W. Corner 
Olive 4822 Central 3006 
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Offices for Rent in 


SYNDICATE TRUST | 


AND 


CENTURY BUILDINGS 
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The Best Equipped and Best Located 
Offices in the City 








Welsbach C.E. Z. Light. Most Popular 
Gas Light Ever Sold 


No Glare No Eye Strain 





E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones: Main 1785, Central 877-R 
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